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| TELLS WHY 


Way do I insist on 
American Steel & Wire 
Company Wire Rope? 
*“Well—I have been here 
a long, long time—and 
it has been a part of my 
job to get the most out of 
every foot of rope we 
purchase. In the begin- 
ning we experimented 
guite a bit—trying this 
and trying that. But—it 
didn’t take us long to find 
out that one brand cost 
usless to use—was always 
uniformly dependable— 
and stood up better under 
the hardest tests we could 
give it. On top of that 
we got real service when- 
ever we needed it—and 
were always certain of 
getting exactly the right 
rope for the work it had 
todo. Takeatip fromme— 
whether it’s here, or any- 
where else, you're bound 
to be right if you specify 
American Steel & Wire 
Company Wire Rope.” 
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New Deal Proposed 
by K. CS. Wage Plan 


The much-discussed plan of the Kansas City South- 
ern for determining the compensation of conductors 
and locomotive engineers has been placed in effect by 
that road. The management has, however, suspended 
the application of the new rates of pay and of the new 
rules covering working conditions until March 1, 1934, 
out of deference to the wish of the President of the 
United States that nothing be done at this time which 
might interfere in any way with the movement to 
bring about a revival of business and an increase in 
employment and purchasing power. Postponement of 
the application of the plan may do some good and will 
certainly do relatively little harm. Its abandonment, 
however, would constitute a retreat from a sensible 
and business-like proposal to deal realistically with an 
acute problem of employee compensation and employee 
relations which, in the interest of railway employees 
no less than that of railway owners, ought to be faced 
squarely in the light of present conditions. 


What New Plan Will Do 


What does the “K. C. S. Wage Plan” propose to do? 
First of all, it provides that the affected train and en- 
gine service employees shall be paid, as is other rail- 
road labor, for the time that they work and on no 
other basis, the rate of pay being such that, as a prac- 
tical matter, they will receive more pay than they are 
now receiving. This is quite different from the pro- 
visions of the agreements formerly in effect on the 
Kansas City Southern and still in effect on most other 
railways, which require that the employees be paid 
either for the time that they work or for the mileage 
which they make, the applicable basis in each instance 
being that which produces the greater pay. Also unlike 
the K. C. S. plan, the old agreements recognize eight 
hours as the basic day in transportation service, not to 
place an outside limit on the hours of work, but to 
provide a convenient point of change from straight 
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time to overtime at 50 per cent more than straight pay. 

In one stroke, the K. C. S. plan abolishes the scores 
of restrictions and penalties which have grown up out 
of this dual basis of payment, and especially out of 
the mileage basis of pay, restrictions and penalties 
which have very little to do with the amount of time 
the crew is employed and which restrict the kind of 
work a crew may do during its day’s work without 
extra compensation or penalties for the doing of that 
work. There are several hundred such restrictions on 
the Kansas City Southern as on other railways, many 
of them designed to protect employees from conditions 
which no longer exist. Some of the most burdensome 
of them are the classification and conversion rules, the 
terminal switching and terminal detention rules, the 
starting time rules, and so on. 

Entirely aside from the fact that these rules are 
complex and difficult of interpretation, making for 
constant disputes between the management and the 
employees, they contain a large number of provisions 
which prevent a reasonable use of the services of the 
employees, and require the payment, when certain serv- 
ices are absolutely necessary, of compensation at penal 
or arbitrary rates of pay. The Kansas City Southern 
found that, under the old agreements, the rendering 
of efficient and economical service to the railroad’s 
patrons was either extremely difficult or prohibitively 
expensive. Therefore, it has met the situation boldly 
by proposing a plan of compensation free from such 
inhibitions. 

The details of the K. C. S. plan were published in 
the Railway Age of July 15, pages 127-31, .and these 
will not be repeated here. Suffice it to say that, in the 
new plan, there is no mention of miles run as a basis 
for payment. There is an absence of any reference to 
what is known as a “basic day.” ‘There is no punitive. 
overtime rate. The old variety of rates for road freight 
conductors and engineers, based on the class of service 
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in which they are engaged, is done away with. Such 
burdensome rules as the terminal detention and ter- 
minal switching rules are conspicuous by their absence, 
although a number of rules designed to protect em- 
ployees rather than to penalize the management are re- 
tained in somewhat modified form. The plan does 
provide that the men, excepting passenger conductors 
who are paid on a trip basis, are to be paid for the 
hours worked by them, with a minimum allowance for 
the first three to six hours, depending upon the class 
of service, and straight pay by the hour for time beyond 
the initial period. When so employed, they are to 
perform such services as they are called upon to per- 
form, with few classifications or restrictions and with 
no penalties. 


Specific Situations Considered 


How have specific situations been met under the 
old agreements and how would they be met by the new 
plan? Here is one example of the requirement under 
the old agreements of penalty pay because of the classi- 
fication and conversion rules. The crew of a north- 
bound through freight train was required, after pulling 
in on one of the yard tracks at Heavener, Okla., to set 
the 16 head cars over on another track before taking 
their engine to the roundhouse. For the ten minutes 
that it took to pull these 16 cars out of one track and 
back them in on an adjoining track, the railway was 
required to pay each member of the train and engine 
crew four hours’ pay in addition to a full day’s pay 
for making the 95-mile trip from DeQueen. On duty 
8 hr. 15 min., the crew received 12 hr. 7 min. pay. 
Under the K. C. S. plan, the conductor and engineer 
would have been paid so much per hour for the period 
between the time they went on duty at DeQueen and 
the time they went off duty at Heavener, at the regular 
rate provided in the new schedule. Under the K. C. S. 
plan, the crew would have been paid a fair wage for 
the work which they did, and not a bonus as a means 
of penalizing the management for having these men 
do work which, under the rules, someone else not avail- 
able was supposed to have done. 

A classic example of the barrier which the old agree- 
ments put in the way of a railroad attempting to meet 
the requirements of its customers is afforded by an- 
other incident which occurred at Heavener. South- 
bound train No. 55 arrived at this point with a car 
containing freight for one of the local merchants. 
This merchant was in a hurry for the freight, and 
common sense dictated that the train crew should place 
the car on the team track where it could be unloaded 
immediately. The crew, however, did not spot the car 
on the team track, but set it out on an adjoining track 
in the yard, for if they had spotted the car on the team 
_track the railway would have had to pay the engineer, 
fireman, conductor and two brakemen each four hours’ 
pay, the penalty under the rules for putting the car 
where a delivery truck could get to it instead of on an 
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inaccessible track in the yard. The situation was ac- 
tually handled in this way: The railroad agent and 
the section foreman took a push car, placed it on the 
track adjoining the door of the freight car, and trans- 
ferred the freight from the freight car to the push car. 
They then pushed it around through various switches 
until they got it to the team track where the delivery 
truck was able to reach it. Ridiculous procedure of 
that sort illustrates the way that railroads have to be 
run under the rules imposed by the old agreements. 
Under the K. C. S. plan this crew would have set the 
car on the team track, and for this service they would 
have been paid at the established rate for the time 
consumed, and no more. 


Benefits of New Plan 


From the standpoint of the railway, numerous bene- 
fits can be seen in the adoption of the new K. C. S. 
plan. The plan gives relief from drastic arbitrary and 
punitive rules, enables the railway to make better use 
of the services of its employees, permits more flexibility 
and economy in operation and affords relief from the 
misunderstandings with employees which have marked 
the application of the old rules. 

The employees themselves will likewise benefit under 
the new plan. The hourly rate of pay provided is 
greater than the straight time rates allowed under the 
old agreements. The new rates of pay, if they had 
been in effect during the first three months of this year, 
would have given the locomotive engineers and con- 
ductors who worked during that period a greater in- 
come than they actually received during the three 
months under the agreements then in effect. Con- 
ductors as a class would have received from 11 to 15 
per cent more pay and engineers as a class would have 
enjoyed an income approximately 5 per cent greater 
than that which they actually received. Granting that 
the employees would surrender certain of the conces- 
sions which they—or at least their spokesmen in the 
brotherhoods—have cherished, these concessions are by 
no means so important as those which they retain under 
the new plan. 


Effects on Competition with Railways 


Aside from the benefits which the railway and its 
employees alike receive directly from this plan, there 
is a still broader basis for mutual benefit. The railways 
are now, for the first time, facing competition from 
other agencies of transportation and are losing large 
amounts of business to these agencies, a result which 
is not only making serious inroads on railway revenues, 
but is greatly reducing the amount of work available 
for employees—not only train service employees, but 
those of all classes. To meet this competition effec- 
tively, the railways must eliminate every possible 
waste, inflexibility and excess expenditure, for much of 
their traffic that is leaving the rails is doing so by 
reason of the lower rates and more flexible service 
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that are offered elsewhere. Until such time as the rail- 
ways can afford to offer corresponding rates and serv- 
ice, they cannot hope to recover this traffic, and until 
they do recover it they cannot provide the additional 
employment that is so greatly desired not only by train 
service employees but those of all classes. The peculiar 
rules now forcing payment for work not done apply 
exclusively to train service. They are not in effect for 
other classes of railway labor. And the effect of the 
application of these rules has been, and is, to reduce 
employment and earnings not only of train service 
employees, but of all classes of railway labor. The 
public has a right to demand the cheapest transporta- 
tion that it is possible to provide today. The challenge 
is to the railways to provide such service. 

The railways in recent years have devoted great 
energy and huge sums of money to the modernization 
of their physical equipment. They have delayed too 
long in endeavoring to adapt to modern conditions 
their contracts with their train and engine service em- 
ployees. To the extent that the old agreements impair 
the efficiency and economy of modern railroad trans- 
portation, they should be abolished. This is what the 
Kansas City Southern is doing, and the management 
deserves great credit for meeting a serious situation 
squarely, openly and with determination. 


Standardizing on 
the Best Known Practices 


There are two ways by which improvements in oper- 
ating practices may be realized. One is by research and 
experiment to discover new and improved methods. 
The other is to seek out the best practices to be found 
anywhere and apply them generally wherever they will 
effect savings or improve service. Both approaches to 
the desired goal, of course, should be constantly pur- 
sued, and from every possible angle. 

It is one of the most important functions of the in- 
dustrial or technical journal, such as the Railway Age 
and its sister publications in the railway field, by mak- 
ing generally known the best practices already in use 
and stimulating the experiment which will result in 
the development of still better ones, to foster both 
methods of improving operating performance. Travel 
by railroad men to study the methods of foreign rail- 
ways is another way in which the spread of knowledge 
may be widened. There is a constant stream of foreign 
railroad men to our shores to acquire first-hand knowl- 
edge of our railways. Perhaps our railroads might 
benefit from similar first-hand study of foreign rail- 
ways. Be that as it may, certainly the greatest effort 
should be put forth to seek out and apply generally the 
best methods which can be found on this continent. 

The work of the various associations of railroad 
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officers is an effective means to this end. The studies 
and research undertaken by the Federal Co-ordinator 
of Transportation and his staff and by the committees 
of railroad officers who are co-operating with the Co- 
ordinator should prove of the greatest value. One 
branch of the railroad business, that represented by the 
Railway Express Agency, has in recent months adopted 
a plan for a searching examination of its practices 
which is especially significant because of its unusual 
thoroughness. 

President L. O. Head of the Agency last February 
appointed from the organization a standard practices 
committee. This committee has six members—one 
each representing the four regions into which the Ex- 
press Agency’s operations are divided, one representing 
the accounting department and one representing the 
president. Since their appointment the members of 
this committee have devoted their full time to the work. 
Starting in the New York area, the committee made 
an intensive survey of all operations, not only to 
familiarize themselves thoroughly with them, but also 
to find out what, if any, changes should be made to 
apply in that zone the knowledge which committee 
members already had of practices in other sections of 
the country, From New York, where the committee 
spent more than a month, the next move was to Chi- 
cago and similar studies were made there, following 
which other important centers have been visited and 
studied intensively. The committee is still at work 
and will continue until all the Agency’s operations 
throughout the country have been standardized in the 
most efficient practices which are discovered. 

The committee works very closely with the local 
staff in the territories it visits and changes thus far 
have been effected entirely through the co-operation of 
local officers. A considerable number of changes in the 
interest of economy and better service have already 
resulted. Auditing routine in the accounting depart- 
ment at several points has been simplified, and a new 
method for checking drivers’ loads and totaling their 
collections which was developed at one point has been 
applied elsewhere, the new method greatly reducing the 
time required for this operation, which necessarily in- 
volves non-productive time for both the driver and his 
truck. 

Numerous improvements in mechanical practices also 
have been made standard—such, for instance, as spray 
painting truck bodies with quick drying materials in- 
stead of brush painting with slow drying paint. Im- 
provements in truck design are being carefully weighed, 
important changes being decided upon only after actual 
experiment. The efficacy of the plan has already been 
proved, with many more improvements sure to fol- 
low as the committee continues with its work, It is 
a method of approach to a problem which exists in 
every branch of the transportation business and one 
which might be as effective in other branches as it has 
proved itself to be in the handling of express. 
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Article No. 10 


hat Can Advertising Do to Promote 
Passenger Business ? 


Railways lag behind their competitors in use of 
this sales ally—Changes in viewpoint 
and methods imperative 


EVERAL years ago, a railroad advertising agent 
S wrote an article which was published in the lead- 

ing magazine of the advertising profession, in which 
he made these statements: “The fundamental error of 
the critics (of railroad advertising and railroad sales- 
manship) is that they overlook the fact that a railroad 
is primarily a public utility. What it sells is not an 
end in itself but a means to an end. This is one of 
the most essential links in a long chain of transactions, 
to help the producer give the consumer what he wants 
when he wants it. Nevertheless, until he does want it, 
the railroad has nothing to sell. The peculiar duty of 
a public utility is to be there when wanted—and not 
until then.” 

The fundamental error in this man’s conclusion—and 
it is a not uncommon one on the railways—is that he 
assumed that there would always be enough people want- 
ing railroad service to make it profitable for the rail- 
roads to provide that service. One has only to look 
at railroad car-loading statistics and railroad earnings 
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statements and to note the vacancy in the average pas- 
senger train to reach the prompt and accurate conclu- 
sion that the particular public utility represented by 
the railroads is not “wanted” at the present time to 
the extent necessary to make railroad transportation a 
profitable business in which to engage. Looking further 
at loaded trucks rolling down the highways, accompanied 
by thousands of automobiles and motor buses, one must 
conclude also that the railroads have not lost business 
because no one wanted transportation but they have 
lost it because so many people prefer another type of 
transportation. The “be there when wanted, and not 
until then” policy has cost the railroads untold millions 
of dollars in the last decade. The cost will continue 
and will grow unless it gives way to the policy of 
“create the want and then be there”. 


The Purpose of Advertising 


In the creation of the desire, first, for transportation 
and, second, for railroad transportation in preference 
to any other kind of transportation, advertising can and 
should play a leading part. The job to be done by the 
railroads in selling their passenger service to the public 
is, first of all, that of making railroad passenger trans- 
portation salable by making it more attractive, from the 
standpoints of comfort, convenience, speed and cost, 
than other forms of passenger transportation. But the 
railroads can air-condition their trains, equip them with 
the most comfortable seats, run them at high speeds 
and reduce their rates again and again without winning 
the desired public acceptance and patronage if the pub- 
lic is not told:about these improvements and these trans- 
portation bargains. In telling the public what the rail- 
roads have to offer in the way of passenger service, 
in creating the desire for travel and in pounding home 
the reasons why railroad transportation is better from 
every point of view than other forms of transportation, 
advertising is without an equal. The railroads should 
know this from their own experience. If they do not, 
there is proof of it in the experience of other industries 
and of railway competitors. 


Rail Passenger Service Faces Keen Competition 


The passenger service of the railways is today faced 
with competition of the keenest sort from the private 
automobile, the motor bus, the airplane, the trans-At- 
lantic or intercoastal steamship, and even the telephone. 
What use are these railway competitors making of ad- 
vertising in selling their service, the sale of which means 
the loss of sales to the railways? Automobile adver- 
tisements dominate the pages of leading magazines, pro- 
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claiming the superiority not merely of individual cars 
but of automobile transportation as well. Motor bus 
lines use newspaper advertising with a persistence which 
does their merchandising instinct great credit, and one 
outstanding company has not only been a large user of 
newspaper advertising throughout the country but over 
the past three years has engaged in an advertising cam- 
paign in leading general magazines, urging the use of 
bus transportation to classes of people who would or- 
dinarily consider only rail or automobile travel. In one 
way or another, the advertising of the bus lines has 
sold the public on the idea that bus travel is the cheap- 
est form of travel—a conviction which the railways must 
dissipate if their passenger trains are ever again to be 
filled. 

The air lines proclaim their speed and relative econ- 
omy in the pages of both newspapers and magazines, 
especially those among the latter which are circulated 
most extensively among business men. The advertise- 
ments of steamship lines dominate the travel advertis- 
ing page of newspapers in the larger centers of popula- 
tion and in magazines read by people with the means 
of travel, in whom the desire, principally, has to be 
created. (The steamship lines are not content to be 
there when wanted and not until then.) 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Company, one 
of the country’s largest advertisers, devotes a substan- 
tial proportion of its advertising space to the selling of the 
idea of carrying on business transactions by telephone in- 
stead of by mail, telegraph or—and this is important to 
the railways—by personal contact. These railway com- 
petitors know what advertising can do and are using it, 
in bad times as in good, while the railways, which need 
the public’s money as badly as any other industry, are 
slicing their advertising expenditures to the same pain- 
ful degree that their competitors are slicing railway 
revenues. 


What Railways Have Spent for Advertising 


While the competitors of the railways’ passenger serv- 
ice are out after business, partly by personal solicitation 
but even more largely by the consistent, extensive and 
shrewd use of the power of advertising, what are the 
railways doing to promote the sale of their passenger 
service? Preliminary reports indicate that the railways 
this year are advertising only about half as extensively 
as they did even last year, when railway advertising ex- 
penditures were rigidly curtailed. Reports of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission covering the Class I rail- 
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A Direct Challenge to the Railways 


With full page advertisements in color in the Saturday Evening Post 
and other leading magazines, this competitor of the railways is bi nilding 
public acceptance of bus instead of railway transportation 


ways show how slight, relatively, the railway advertising 
efforts have been. The amount charged to advertising in 
each of the last five years has been as follows: 


Amount Charged 
Year to Advertising 
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In these same years, the passenger revenues of the 
railways steadily declined. In 1928, they were $901,018,- 
801, while in 1932 they were $376,538,841. In other 
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Billboards, Erected on its Own Property, are One Inexpensive Means by Which the Missouri Pacific Advertises its Service 








words, contraction of railway advertising expenditures 
was accompanied by the contraction of railway passenger 
revenues, or vice versa—whichever is preferred. In 
either event, the percentage of their passenger revenues 
which the railways spend for advertising has remained 
fairly constant. The amount charged to advertising by 
the Class I roads in 1928 was 1.9 per cent of the pas- 
senger revenues of these roads for the same year. The 
percentage in 1929 was 2.1; in 1930 and in 1931, 2.3; 
and in 1932, 2.4. 

Compared with the percentage of their total sales 
which other industries spend for advertising, the amount 
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Baltimore & Ohio Advertising Has Spread the News of its Air-Condi- 
tioned Trains, with Telling Effect on Their Revenues 


spent by the railways is small, but even the percentages 
shown do not present the true picture The fact of the 
matter is that the railways spend for the advertising of 
their passenger service in newspapers and magazines sub- 
stantially less than the percentage of their passenger 
revenues above indicated. The amounts stated above as 
charged to advertising by Class I roads in each of the 
last five years represent all possible charges to all kinds 
of advertising, including some charges which many ad- 
vertising agents of railways feel have no place in the 
accounts as advertising expenditures. Judging from re- 
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ports from a number of representative roads, a small 
percentage of the aggregate amount charged to adver- 
tising represents freight rather than passenger advertis- 
ing. Furthermore, only about half of the aggregate 
amount charged to advertising represents the cost of 
radio time and advertising space in newspapers an 

magazines which reach the general public, the remainder 
going for timetables, representation in the Official Guide, 
booklets and overhead expense. 

Allowing for amounts chargeable to freight adver- 
tising and allowing further for the amounts charged to 
advertising but which are expended for some purpose 
other than creating public desire for and acceptance of 
railroad passenger transportation, it appears that during 
the past five years the railways have spent only from 
$5,000,000 to $10,000,000 a year in telling the public 
through newspapers, magazines and over the radio about 
railway passenger service—a product which in 1920 was 
sold to an extent which brought the railways revenues 
of $1,288,000,000. It is no wonder that the advertis- 
ing of railway competitors seems so far to overshadow 
the publicity efforts of the railways themselves. 


Does Current Advertising Hit Its Mark? 


The most common criticism of railway advertising 
from those best qualified to judge, aside from that to 
the effect that the railways do not make extensive enough 
use of advertising in the sale of their service, is that 
railway advertising too largely misses its mark. The 
consensus is that railway advertising pays too much 
attention to competitive railway service and too little 
attention to competitive transportation of other kinds. 
To put it another way, the railways spend too much time 
and money in advertising attacks upon each other instead 
of upon their common enemy, non-railroad transporta- 
tion. Examination of a large number of advertisements 
placed by railroads this year and in a few previous years 
tends to confirm this statement. 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating and no one 
is qualified to say in advance what results will be secured 
by any individual advertisement or advertising campaign, 
but certainly the surface indications are that the real 
target at which railroad advertising should be aimed was 
missed widely by the railroad which recently used ex- 
tensive newspaper space to say that, “We operate more 
trains on faster schedules via shortest line with better 
equipment than any other railroad,” in one particular 
territory, and which used space on another occasion to 
announce that it had placed a new type of car in service 
sooner than its competitor. Likewise, the railway which 
turns out beautiful advertisements of scenic regions, to 
create the desire among the public for trips through 
those regions, and fails to follow through with reasons 
why railroad transportation rather than some other 
form of transportation is the best means of travel to 
those regions, is doing as much to help its competitors— 
non-railroad competitors—as it is to help its own pas- 
senger business. 


Good Results from Good Advertising 


This is not to say that railway advertising is bad ad- 
vertising, what there is of it, and that there is not enough 
of it, such as it is. The fact of the matter is that some 
of the shrewdest and most constructive advertising done 
by any institutions selling to the public is done by rail- 
ways. The results of such advertising, furthermore, 
prove conclusively that advertising, far from being 
merely an expense, is an investment which uniformly 
pays substantial dividends when it is advertising a 
product that is right. For example, the Baltimore & 
Ohio, the Chesapeake & Ohio and other railways which 
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have equipped their trains with air-conditioning equip- 
ment have done a good job in publicizing this new fea- 
ture, and their passenger statistics show that the better 
service plus the advertising has resulted in the winning 
back from competitors—non-railroad competitors—of 
substantial amounts of passenger business. 

The Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore Lines have done 
some extremely profitable advertising this summer in 
promoting their special one-day excursions from Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to the southern New Jersey seashore resorts. 
For example, during the month of July, 1933, these rail- 
roads carried 260,620 passengers, who spent $274,731 
for their tickets. The amount expended for advertis- 
ing this service in Philadelphia newspapers was $1,139.75, 
so that the advertising expense in this case was only 
four-tenths of one per cent of the revenue received. 

In putting over its reduced basic passenger fares this 
year, the Louisville & Nashville has made persistent and, 
consequently, successful use of advertising to inform the 
traveling public of the transportation bargains avail- 
able. The theme of Atlantic Coast Line advertising last 
season was to sell a trip to the South. It emphasized 
its train service from New York and Boston, Mass., to 
Florida, Cuba and other southern points, but emphasis 
equal to that given to the name of the Atlantic Coast 
Line was given to Florida, Cuba and the South as the 
“Empire of Sunshine” and to the recreation there avail- 
able. In spite of depressed business conditions, the At- 
lantic Coast Line’s “Florida Special” was operated to 
capacity on most days last season and showed a larg« 
increase in business over the preceding year. 


Two Successful Radio Campaigns 


The most expensive but likewise the most outstanding 
and successful advertising campaign ever conducted by 
the Great Northern was the three-year radio campaign 
which began in January, 1929, and consisted at the out- 
set of a series of 26 weekly half-hour broadcasts over a 
coast-to-coast hook-up of 40 radio stations. The weekly 
broadcasts were resumed in October, 1929, continued un- 
til June, 1930, were resumed again in October, 1930, and 
carried on until June, 1931. The object of this series 
of radio programs was to promote interest in the terri- 
tory served by the Great Northern and to establish 
firmly in the public’s mind the name of the Great 
Northern’s new transcontinental train, “The Empire 
Builder.” In spite of the fact that the programs have 
been off the air for more than two years, as late as 
midsummer this year Great Northern ticket offices re- 
ported that customers spoke about how they had en- 
joyed them and had made up their minds to travel on 
“The Empire Builder.” 

Another successful radio campaign was the series of 
programs broadcast this summer in behalf of the rail- 
ways jointly to induce the public to travel to A Century 
of Progress in Chicago by rail. The results of this cam- 
paign, which reached every corner of the United States, 
were not checked as closely as they might have been, 
but there is one bit of very conclusive evidence that 
they succeeded in their purpose. A farm magazine ran 
a series of excursions during the summer on an all- 
expense-in-Chicago basis, leaving it to the clientele to 
come to Chicago as they saw fit. Before this radio 
campaign for the railroads began, the paper had signed 
up a large number of its readers for the all-expense 
visit in Chicago, 80 per cent of whom stated that they 
would drive to Chicago in their own automobiles, 10 
per cent of whom said they would come by bus and 10 
per cent by rail, Subsequent to the broadcast of these 
programs, however, the situation was exactly reversed, 
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The Louisville & Nashville Pounded Home its Reduced Rates with 
Consistent Advertising of This Sort 


75 per cent of the visitors signing up for the special 
tours coming to Chicago by train, while only 15 per 
cent came in automobiles and 10 per cent in motor buses. 
The railroads had the same commodity for sale during 
and after the radio programs as they had before—ex- 
tremely low rates to Chicago. They sold their com- 
modity only after they had advertised it. 


Advertising Can Promote Passenger Business 


Advertising can and will do much to effect a revival 
of railroad passenger business, provided the product— 
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railway passenger transportation—is right from the 
standpoints of comfort, convenience and speed, provided 
the price is right, and provided the advertising is of 
the kind and scope necessary to revive the habit of rail- 
way travel. That habit, once strong, has been broken 
by the determined and resourceful efforts of railway 
competitors, but it can be re-established if the railways, 
jointly or singly, will only use the weapons at their 
command—including advertising—to re-establish it. 


Weaknesses of Passenger Service Being Corrected 


The railways are becoming conscious of the weak- 
nesses of their passenger service and are beginning to 
correct them. They are becoming increasingly conscious 
of the defects in their selling organizations. With pas- 
senger service made attractive and with selling forces 
ready for action, advertising will have a chance to show 
the railways what it can really do for them. Once the 
realization is general that advertising is not merely a 
way to spend money but an essential part of the program 
necessary to the sale of any product, and once those 
who know advertising and merchandising are permitted 
freely to inject their experience and their knowledge into 
railway advertising, results of the kind necessary to 





In the Issue of November 4 


This article concludes the first part of the 
Traffic Development Series, which has dealt with 
passenger service. The first article in the second 
part, to be concerned with freight traffic, will 
appear in the Railway Age of November 4. 
It will be the first of two on store-door delivery, 
and will answer the question, “Is there a demand 
for store-door service?” 











the revival of the railway’s passenger business will be 
secured. Money spent for improvements in railway pas- 
senger service will be wasted unless the investment is 
protected by money spent to advertise and sell those im- 
provements. Making the improvements and then ad- 
vertising and selling them, the railways will find that 
their passenger business has not gone for good. 

This article began with the quotation of a statement 
made by one railroad advertising agent. Let it be closed 
with the statement of the general advertising agent of 
another railway: 

“Tt is my belief that advertising is as vital in the sale 
of railway transportation as it is to the sale of telephone 
service, automobiles, electric refrigerators, air condi- 
tioners, heating and plumbing, periodicals, food, clothing 
or cosmetics. As a matter of fact, advertising is of 
even more importance to the railways than to these other 
services and products, which are competing for the pub- 
lic’s dollar, for the railroads lack the advantage of win- 
dow and store displays in downtown business sections 
and neighborhood shopping districts. The railroads have 
suffered for a long period from the public belief that 
train travel is more expensive than highway travel. 
That opinion must be contradicted and corrected. Ad- 
vertising is the cheapest and most practical way to do 
the job. Furthermore, advertising gives arms and legs 
to a railroad selling staff. It can and does create a fa- 
vorable mental attitude. It creates a desire for travel: 
it interests the prospective traveler in destinations and 
train service, and according to the effectiveness of the 
copy appeal, it brings in inquiries on which the sales de- 
partment can work. Advertising is an invaluable ally 
of the passenger department.” 
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Freight Car Loading 


EVENUE freight car loading, after having exceeded 
b the 1932 figures since early in May, is again gradu- 
ally approaching last year’s level. For the week 
ended September 30 the total was 661,827 cars, an in- 
crease of 9,158 cars as compared with the previous week 
but only 40,169 cars, or 6.5 per cent, above the total 
for the corresponding week of last year and 115,885 
cars less than the loading in the corresponding week of 
1931. L. cc. 1. merchandise, forest products, coal, coke, 
and live stock showed increases as compared with the 
week before, while all commodity classifications showed 
increases as compared with 1932. 
The summary, as compiled by the Car Service Division 
of the American Railway Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, September 30, 1933 














Districts 1933 1932 1931 
RII 905 didieia usar: aareiate eee waders 141,930 140,823 171,477 
NN oo oka ocr aanaiah nialarerebial nares 125,185 110,535 149,008 
NE crc, cer he Sra 52,092 43,783 50,553 
EE Se aicaw «ce he dare wee aaa 94,720 91,645 109,159 
eee 96,870 80,049 108,092 
SE WHONNEEN ccccecuwereees ees 96,503 99,282 122,136 
IIE, © nuctiad déraannclehwaweuns 54,527 55,541 67,287 
Total Western Districts............ 247,900 234,872 297,515 
EE Fee CRs caiiaicaediweete ee 661,827 621,658 777,712 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products.......... 31,434 39,515 37,728 
NE NE, ~ nt On. aiere 5.0 a kcesstaee eas 22,186 22,184 27,625 
pe nruliaeheeetenat ete pi 131,204 129,442 141,957 
NN ak oa, rotors tidal eS irre as 7,423 4,591 5,719 
UE WONINND. hose cosh eietncwess 25,450 19,152 25,663 

aaa a als eae Gala G ae eS Mie ee 33,187 6,052 27,523 
es eee beieneN 175,404 179,184 219,077 
IN oa 6 gc briccace wn eracetae mele 235,539 221,538 292,420 
SR ee eT 661,827 621,658 797712 
SS re er mn ere 652,669 595,604 738,036 
I oe 652,016 587,246 742,614 
Pe eee 571,387 501,537 667,750 
EE SIS eee ee ees rie aya eae 666,652 561,325 759,871 

Cumulative total, 39 weeks....... 21,423,722 20,972,692 28,721,707 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended September 
30 totaled 51,229, which was an increase over the pre- 
vious week’s loading of 3,842 cars and the index num- 
ber rose from 62.93 to 66.60, according to the compila- 
tion of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The total 
was, however, 584 lower than that for the same 1932 
week, All commodities except grain, other forest prod- 
ucts and merchandise were heavier than in 1932, mis- 
cellaneous freight increasing by 1,175 cars, coal by 1,821 
cars and pulpwood by 655 cars. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 
Oe Se en eres "  §1,229 19,958 
Be Ns co trenttr a cata dewuee sakes 47,387 19,964 
Ee, GG i create sensed neat meene 47,634 20,638 
RRs. ihe Bs Geant etewcawenceenswe 51,813 19,334 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
OR AS ra isan a urenpte awh e-em 1,451,607 715,824 
SE ae re 1,626,874 742,760 
WN DE SE Sieloweardcsenenenscueneene 1,888,587 999,805 


THe Lonpon Miptanp & Scortisu of Great Britain has re- 
cently placed orders for 166 new highway motor vehicles and 
has awarded contracts for reconditioning 25 motor truck chassis. 
These orders, which were placed with British manufacturers, 
embrace all types of highway freight-carrying vehicles, including 
heavy truck chassis, livestock trucks, parcel delivery trucks and 
“mechanical horse” tractors. 
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Illinois Terminal Improves Freight 
Facilities 


Construction of a modern terminal at St. Louis removes barriers 


to operation which had strangled the traffic 
capacity of this road 


O expedite the movement of its expanding freight 
7 traffic into St. Louis, Mo., and its interchange with 

roads leading south and west from this gateway, as 
well as to improve its passenger service and shorten 
schedules between St. Louis and the suburban com- 
munities in the metropolitan area east of the Mississippi 
river, the Illinois Terminal Railroad has recently com- 
pleted a terminal project at St. Louis at a cost of $10,- 
000,000, which, while standing as an independent unit, 
is one phase of a still larger program of improvement 
and co-ordination of its terminal properties in the indus- 
trial area in and around St. Louis. 

This improvement involved the construction of 1.722 
miles of double-track elevated line and 0.674 miles of 
double-track subway, the latter being under a widened 
street. In addition to this new main line which replaced 
a surface line, the project also includes an 11-track 
underground freight yard having a capacity for 100 
cars, a 12-story universal freight station and office 
building and complete passenger facilities. Supple- 
mentary to this construction, private industries have also 
constructed facilities which represent a collateral invest- 
ment of about $4,000,000. 


Was Originally a Passenger Line 


The Illinois Terminal Railroad enters St. Louis from 
the east over the McKinley bridge across the Mississippi 
river, which was built in 1910 by one of its constituent 
lines, the Illinois Traction System. At the time this 
road was extended to St. Louis, passenger traffic was 
its principal objective. Because of this policy, the road 
accepted franchises from St. Louis and from cities in 
Illinois which contained restrictions that made satisfac- 
tory freight operation impracticable. At the same time, 
advantage had been taken of franchise permission to lay 
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A View of the Subway Looking North from Biddle Street, Showing the 
Character of Construction 





Main Entrance to Midwest Building 


its tracks in the city streets, which still further hampered 
the movement of freight, particularly in St. Louis where 
a freight terminal had been established. 


Freight Traffic Developed to Replace Passenger Business 


Owing to the decline in passenger traffic which fol- 
lowed the extension of paved roads and the wide use of 
the automobile, it became imperative that the road, if 
it was to continue in operation, develop a freight traffic 
to replace the lost passenger revenues. As one means 
to this end, belt lines were constructed around the larger 
industrial centers in Illinois, such as Venice, Madison, 
Granite City, Edwardsville, Springfield, Decatur, Cham- 
paign and Urbana. 

These belt lines not only made it possible to avoid the 
franchise restrictions so far as they applied to freight 
traffic, but they opened to rail facilities large areas of 
land suitable for industrial development. Recently, many 
of the original franchises have been modified in such a 
manner as to enable the road to improve its service to 
individual shippers and thus obtain a larger proportion 
of their business, a considerable part of which originates 
at or is destined to St. Louis. 

As a result of this change in policy and of these addi- 
tional facilities, freight traffic showed a marked in- 
crease, so that the facilities which had been provided in 
St. Louis became inadequate to permit the road to 
render a satisfactory service to its patrons in that city. 
This situation was further aggravated by the fact that 
in 1928 the operation of the Illinois Traction System 
was merged with that of the Illinois Terminal. Co- 
incident with this merger, a number of independent steam 
lines serving the highly developed industrial district east 
of the river were also included in the consolidation. 

To co-ordinate the operation of these formerly inde- 
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Map of the Improved Route of the Illinois Terminal Railroad 
into St. Louis 











pendent and largely disunited lines, as well as to improve 
and extend the service which, as a single system, they 
were able to render to the industries of the district, a 
large program of construction was undertaken. This 
- had as its objectives the welding of the individual lines 
into a united and properly co-ordinated system, the im- 
provement of existing facilities, and such added facilities 
as were needed to handle the increased traffic that was 
expected as a result of the consolidation. As a matter 
of fact, the added traffic which resulted from this merger 
placed a still greater strain on the already overtaxed 
facilities in St. Louis and made their expansion 
imperative. 


Restrictions Limit Flow of Traffic 


From McKinley bridge, the line was on the surface 
and followed an extremely tortuous route, partly in city 
streets and partly on private right of way. Owing to 
the congestion of vehicular traffic on some of these 
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streets, the sharp curvature which was a prominent fea- 
ture of this route, and other physical restrictions, in- 
cluding intersecting streets and eight crossings at grade 
with other railways, the capacity of this section of the 
line was severely limited. 

Acute as was the situation with respect to facilities 
for receiving and delivering freight, there was little to 
be gained by improving and expanding them unless the 
limitations were removed which made it impracticable 
to reach them with any considerable volume of traffic. 
While this situation had been foreseen at the start and 
its correction was proposed as the second step in the 
larger program, preparation of fhe plans and negotia- 
tions with the city made it impracticable to start con- 
struction until 1929, 

Since removal of the restrictions which retarded the 
free flow of traffic was a prior requirement for any form 
of expansion in this terminal, the plans provided that 
the first unit to be constructed should be a double-track 
elevated line, 1.722 miles long, to connect the enlarged 
terminal with McKinley bridge. The elevated structure 
begins at the west end of McKinley bridge as a steel 
viaduct which turns directly south on a 12-deg. 40-min. 
curve. From the end of this curve it continues as a 
concrete trestle and descends to grade at a point slightly 
less than 2,000 ft. from the bridge, to give access to a 
freight yard and provide for the improved interchange 
facilities that it was desired to establish with the Ter- 
minal Railroad Association of St. Louis and other roads 
in the vicinity. 

From the connection with the interchange yard, the 
tracks remain on embankment for about 2,000 ft. to 
Montgomery street. From this point, there is 450 ft. of 
concrete-trestle approach to another steel viaduct which 
turns west, crossing North Market street on a 10-deg. 
30-min. curve. The tracks then parallel this street to 
Broadway, where they turn south and southwest to 
Tyler street. at which point the viaduct ends. From 
this latter point, there is an incline to Howard street 
where grade is reached. Between Howard and Cass 
streets, two blocks, the tracks occupy Twelfth street on 
their original alinement. 


Terminal Facilities Are Enlarged 


Through the construction of this part of the line, 
which was placed in operation on July 4, 1931, seven of 
the rail crossings at grade and 23 of the 29 street cross- 
ings were eliminated. As an indication of the improve- 
ment in operating conditions made possible by this con- 
struction, express service which was effective over the 
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From the McKinley Bridge the New Line Descends to the Interchange Yard 


new line on August 3 of that year reduced the running 
time between St. Louis and Venice, IIl., by 12 min., be- 
sides which it became possible immediately to feed freight 
into the terminal as rapidly as it could be delivered. 

Having removed the major restrictions which had in- 
terfered with the movement of traffic, the next step was 
to enlarge the facilities for receiving and delivering 
freight sufficiently to care for immediate needs and pro- 
vide a margin for future growth. Plans for this feature 
of the project contemplated retention of the existing 
team tracks and other freight facilities at street level 
north of Franklin avenue, and their enlargement by in- 
corporating the area occupied by the existing passenger 
facilities after their removal. 

Although the rearrangement and enlargement of these 
facilities were of considerable benefit, they still fell far 
short of providing the capacity that was required, and 
did not include adequate provision for handling 1. c. 1. 
freight. Furthermore, previous investigation had dis- 
closed that there was an unmet demand in St. Louis 
for a large amount of warehouse space directly acces- 
sible to rail facilities. Again, since the blocks in the 
area suitable as a site for the terminal are short and 
narrow, a relatively large part of any layout that could 
have been designed for use at street level would, of ne- 
cessity, have been unproductive because of the numerous 
street intersections, while little of the remainder could 
have been utilized fully. 

Obviously, closing the streets across the proposed ter- 
minal area would have avoided this interference with 
the utilization of the terminal trackage, but this would 
have interrupted the continuity of several important 
through routes and would have created a serious obstruc- 
tion to traffic in this section of the city. These considera- 
tions led to a study of the possibility and practicability of 
providing underground facilities for both passenger and 
freight service. 


Subway Demonstrates Many Advantages 


This study indicated that such an arrangement had 
none of the disadvantages that have been mentioned ; 
and that there were several outstanding advantages. 
Among the latter, the remaining six street crossings at 
grade would be eliminated without closing any of the 
streets. Furthermore, the plan lent itself to the con- 
struction of freight and warehouse facilities in the form 
of an air-right development over the company’s own 
property. It also made possible freight connections to 
future industrial plants that might be located adjacent 
to the new route, without interference between rail and 
street traffic. It provided ample room to develop the 
passenger facilities that were needed to care for both 
through and suburban business. Of most importance, 
however, it made it possible to retain the enlarged ter- 


minal in the heart of the business area, between the 
wholesale and shopping districts and adjacent to the 
civic center which the city is developing. As con- 
structed, the terminal area adjoins High street on the 
west and Washington avenue on the south. 

High street, running north from Washington avenue, 
is virtually an extension of Twelfth boulevard, but at 
this time was only 50 ft. wide, whereas Twelfth boule- 
vard south from Washington avenue is 150 ft. wide. 
While the terminal plans were in process of development, 
the city expressed a desire to extend and widen Twelfth 
boulevard north from Washington avenue. As a result 
of this suggestion, an agreement was worked out between 
the city and the railway whereby the latter was permitted 
to occupy this extention to Twelfth boulevard with a 
subway between Washington and O'Fallon streets in 
return for widening this street to 100 ft. between these 
points. 


Subway Is 100 Ft. Wide 


Since the subway occupies the full width of the wid- 
ened street, there is ample space for six tracks and three 
of this number have been constructed between O’Fallon 
and Franklin streets. Throughout the subway, the out- 
side tracks are designed as industrial tracks, the center 








Extension of Twelfth Boulevard, Looking North from Wash Street 
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two as passenger tracks and the remaining two as freight 
tracks. At Franklin avenue, two tracks diverge to the 
east, leading to an 11-track freight yard having a capacity 
for 100 cars. This yard was designed primarily to serve 
the Midwest building, as the structure housing the l.c.1. 
freight and warehouse facilities for the terminal is desig- 
nated. Some of these tracks perform another function 
which will be mentioned later. The track plan also 
provides for an extension of the double-track main line 
to reach the combined passenger station and office build- 
ing that will be erected later_at the corner of Washington 
avenue and Twelfth boulevard. 

Several interesting features were involved in the con- 
struction of the subway. The sewers in this area are 
laid in east and west streets, and all of those affected by 
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the improvement were above the floor of the subway. 
For this reason, it became necessary to construct below 
the level of this floor, an intercepting sewer, 7 ft. 6 in. 
in diameter, from Morgan street, now Delmar boulevard, 
to Biddle street, at which point it is enlarged to 10 ft. 
6 in. and extended to O’Fallon street where it connects 
with a city trunk sewer through a 40-ft. vertical shaft. 
To complicate the construction problems, including both 
the sewer and those of foundations, solid rock was en- 
countered at somewhat irregular depths varying from 
4 to 12 ft. below the subway floor. In addition to the 
sewers, a 36-in. water main was moved to Thirteenth 
street, one block west, between Lucas and Cass avenues. 

The subway structure consists of a structural steel 
frame on concrete footings to support a reinforced con- 
crete roadway slab which in turn is finished with an 
asphalt wearing surface. Sufficient property was pur- 
chased on the east side of Twelfth boulevard extended 
to permit the maintenance of an earth slope on this side 
of the cut for the subway, and the cut was finished in 
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this manner between O’Fallon and Wash streets. As all 
of the widening took place on the east side of the street, 
the west line was not disturbed, and here it was neces- 
sary to construct retaining walls at many points to pro- 
tect the buildings and adjacent property. Some of these, 
as at Biddle market, extended the full depth of the 
cut. Others were as low as 7 ft. and the ground below 
the footing was allowed to take its natural slope. One 
of the illustrations shows the wall at Biddle market dur- 
ing construction and also indicates the character of the 
subway foundations and of the structure supporting the 
roadway. 

While water was not encountered in the subway cut in 
sufficient volume to cause difficulty or require pumping, 
the earth toward the bottom of the cut contained enough 
water to make thorough drainage desirable. This was 
accomplished by installing tile in all inter-track spaces and 
leading them to the sewer. The tracks were then bal- 
lasted with crushed slag, this type of ballast being used 
on all tracks except on the ballast deck of the elevated 
structure which was a part of this project. 


Two Large Terminal Buildings Projected 


As a part of the development, two terminal buildings 
were projected, one of which has been constructed; the 
other will be erected when required. The first, known 
as the Midwest building, faces on the extension of 
Twelfth boulevard and occupies the entire area between 
Delmar boulevard and Lucas avenue as far as the alley 
between Eleventh and Twelfth streets. While as yet 
only 7 stories have been constructed, the eventual de- 
velopment of this structure calls for 12 stories above the 
street level, with a set-back section of 3 stories above 
this, above which is a tower 4 stories high, containing 
elevator machinery, tanks and other equipment. 

As explained, this building is designed to house the 
inbound and outbound 1. c. 1. freight facilities of the road 
and to provide space for distributors who desire ware- 
house space with direct access to rail facilities. Freight 
loading and unloading platforms with tail-board space 
for 42 trucks are installed at street level and are acces- 
sible from Lucas avenue and the east side of the build- 
ing. Temporarily, the passenger facilities are housed 
in this building at street level. Except for this and a 
row of stores which face on Twelfth and Delmar boule- 
vards the floor space is all given over to the handling 
of freight. Below street level on a mezzanine, provision 
has been made for a motor coach terminal in connection 
with passenger traffic. The track level is given over 
entirely to facilities for handling the ordinary 1. c. 1. 
traffic of the road which passes through the street-level 
freight house, and either 1. c. 1. or carload freight for 
the tenants in the building. 

Floor areas are 75,900 sq. ft. for each floor, except 
the first and second floors which contain 84,480 sq. ft. 
each. The first, second and third floors are designed to 
carry loads up to 250 Ib. a sq. ft.; above this the design 
loading is 200 Ib. Twelve freight elevators having plat- 
forms from 9 ft. 4 in. by 12 ft. 9 in. to 9 ft. 5 in. by 
20 ft. and ranging in capacity from 7,500 Ib. to 12,000 
Ib. have been installed to serve all floors. In addition, 
four freight elevators operate only between the street 
and track levels. In the final development, provision is 
made for six high-speed passenger elevators to serve the 
offices and display rooms in the set-back section of the 
building. Structural steel is used for the frame of the 
building to the second story, above which the construc- 
tion is of reinforced concrete. The exterior is faced 
with stone and glazed buff brick. 

Temporarily, the passenger facilities are located in the 

(Continued on page 530) 
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Reciprocal Buying of Coal Condemned 


Co-ordinator, in communication sent to regional committees, also recommends 
action on six standardization projects 


COMPLETE revision of railroad coal-buying 
methods, to include the development and adoption 
of standard performance specifications for coal 

and incidentally to do away with the present custom of 
paying more than the commercial’market price for coal 
mined in a railroad’s own mines and the “pernicious” 
practice of reciprocal purchasing, is recommended by Co- 
ordinator Eastman in a communication sent to the three 
Regional Co-ordinating Committees of the carriers on 
October 6. He also formally recommends action with 
respect to the standardization of cars, lumber, rails, and 
rail accessories, and the adoption of a simplified invoice 
form, as well as improvement in coal-purchasing 
methods. 

For the most part, Mr. Eastman says, the standardiza- 
tion projects have been under consideration by railroad 
committees or associations for a long time, and this is 
also true of the simplified invoice action. The Co-ordi- 
nator believes, however, that the time is now ripe for the 
consummation of these projects, with the possible excep- 
tion of the standardization of rail joints and other acces- 
sories, where serious patent difficulties will be 
encountered. 

Under the provisions of the Emergency Transporta- 
tion Act the Co-ordinator is without power to enter 
orders with respect to such matters until they have been 
referred in the first instance to the regional committees 
but “if, in any instance, a committee has not acted with 
respect to any matter which the Co-ordinator has brought 
to its attention, and upon which he is of the opinion that 
it should have acted”, he is authorized and directed to 
issue and enforce such order as he shall find to be con- 
sistent with the public interest. 


Purchase of Coal 


The recommendation with respect to the purchase of 
coal is based largely on evidence gathered by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in its Ex Parte 104 inves- 
tigation, and a summary of that evidence, describing 
road by road many of the present coal-buying methods 
of the carriers, by W. P. Bartel, director of the Com- 
mission’s Bureau of Service, is appended to the com- 
munication. The conclusions in Mr. Bartel’s report 
severely condemn the practice of trading purchases for 
traffic and declare that “it should be entirely discon- 
tinued.” Briefly, it shows that in many instances the 
railroads have been paying considerably more than the 
market price for coal, because of traffic considerations 
or for the purpose of helping “on-line” mines, and that 
coal-purchasing methods have been “lax” in other re- 
spects. 

The Co-ordinator remarks that “there is no sound 
reason why railroads should subsidize mines by paying 
more than the market price for coal, and it is quite 
clear that this custoni has not prevented demoralization 
in the coal industry.” He suggests that “if the railroads 
wish to help the coal mines, a much sounder and more 
effective way would be to reduce the freight rates on 
coal, thus aiding the mines to meet the competition of 
other fuels.” He says that the “custom of reciprocal 
buying in return for supposed traffic advantages is one 
which permeates the railroad industry, and when in- 
dulged in by all railroads, as is inevitable once such a 
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custom is started, is of advantage to none and of in- 
jury to all.” The Emergency Act, he says, furnishes 
the opportunity to break up those practices through 
“united, collective action.” 


The standard performance specifications recommended 
would be based on chemical and physical properties af- 
fecting fuel value, and the roads are asked to adopt 
standard inspection and test methods such as those used 
by governmental organizations and by large industrial 
and utility companies. 

The text of Mr. Eastman’s communication and the 
accompanying memorandum of his Section of Purchases, 
together with some remarks by Director Bartel, follows: 


As you know, one of the sections of my organization, known 
as the Section of Purchases, is studying the elimination of avoid- 
able waste in the purchase and application of railway materials, 
equipment, and supplies. I know that the railroads, individually 
and through the American Railway Association, have made 
much progress in standardization, notably in connection with 
equipment which must be interchangeable in use. A very large 
field still remains, however, for saving money through reduc- 
tion in variety of types, dimensions, specifications, and other fac- 
tors of many items of supplies, material and equipment. Indi- 
vidual roads can do and have done much in this direction, but 
plainly maximum economy is dependent on collective action of 
all of the roads. 

There is nothing new or novel about such a program, for 
it has been carried into successful practice by many industries, 
including the railroads to a very substantial extent, as above in- 
dicated. Where many separate companies are involved, however, 
agreements are difficult to accomplish and progress inevitably 
slow. The function which my Section of Purchases can, I be- 
lieve, perform is to accelerate collective action and act as a 
nucleus around which it can center. I need hardly say that the 
section realizes fully that standardization or simplification of 
practice should not be so employed as to retard improvement and 
development. Whatever standards are adopted, means must be 
provided whereby they will be reviewed at regular periods, and 
modified or revised when good cause is shown. 

In carrying on its work, the Section of Purchases has met 
with hearty cooperation from the American Railway Association, 
the American Railway Engineering Association, the interested 
departments of the individual railroads, and the railway equip- 
ment and supply trade. 

Certain projects now appear to be far enough advanced to 
warrant referring them formally to the Regional Coordinating 
Committees for action. It should be understood that the Section 
of Purchases does not claim to have originated these projects. 
They are all matters on which work had been done before the 
Section entered the field by railroad and/or other organizations, 
and in one instance by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
This work has, however, been accelerated since the Section be- 
came active, and I believe that it has reached a stage where 
formal consideration by your committees is appropriate. These 
projects are as follows: 


1. Standardization of Equipment. The Car Construction Com- 
mittee of Division V of the American Railway Association has 
completed its work on standardization of a 50-ton steel single- 
sheathed box car. Sample cars of the proposed standard type 
are being inspected and tested. Some committee work has 
already been done on similar standardization of hopper cars, 
gondola cars, refrigerator cars and tank cars. Upon present 
information I believe that this work on standardization of 
equipment should be vigorously pressed to completion, and the 
standards so developed adopted by the railroads. 

2. Standardization of Lumber. This project covers nomen- 
clature, grades and dimensions of lumber. The Committee on 
Specifications of Materials, of Division V, A.R.A., has com- 
pleted its work on lumber standards for the use of mechanical 
departments, and has sent out ballots to the General Committee 
of Division V. The proposed standards cover both hard wood 
and soft wood lumber. They conform _in general to standards 
adopted by the American Railway Engineering Association. 
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Each of these two sets of standards, however, includes certain 
items not included in the other. These items are said to be 
required by the departments for which the standards were de- 
veloped and not usable by the others. “American Lumber 
Standards” were adopted several years ago by Lumber Manu- 
facturers Associations, wholesale and retail lumber dealers, and 
many large users other than railroads. These standards were 
promulgated by the Department of Commerce as “Simplified 
Practice Recommendation No. 16”, and cover soft wood lumber. 
The standards now proposed for Division V, and those of the 
American Railway Engineering Association, conform in general 
to American Lumber Standards in respect to soft wood lumber. 
Upon present information I believe that this work on lumber 
standards should be vigorously pressed to completion, that the 
standards developed by all these groups should be brought into 
conformity within the limits imposed by technical requirements, 
and that the standards finally developed should be adopted by 
the railroads. 


3. Standardization of Rail Sections. This project contemplates 
the establishment of not more than five standard weights of 
rail, each to be rolled in only one section, in lieu of the great 
diversity of weights and sections now in use. The Rail Com- 
mittee, composed of members of the American Railway En- 
gineering Association and of Division IV, A.R.A., has agreed 
on two of the proposed sections, for 131 lb. and 112 Ib. rail. 
The 131 Ib. section has been adopted as A.R.A. standard, and 
the 112 Ib. section is being voted on at present. Upon present 
information I believe that this work on rail standardization 
should be vigorously pressed to completion, and the standards 
so developed adopted by the railroads. 


4. Standardization of Rail Joints and other Rail Attachments 
and Accessories. This project has recently been under consid- 
eration by a sub-committee of the Rail Committee. The diver- 
sity in rail joints and other attachments and accessories is even 
greater than in rail weights and sections, and causes much waste, 
not only in first cost but also in handling, storage, accounting 
and maintenance. Upon om information I believe that this 
standardization project should be vigorously pressed. I realize 
that a serious complication exists in the large number of patents 
covering various features of this material. Cross-licensing of 
patents, as practiced successfully in many industries, offers one 
possible remedy for this situation. My Section. of Purchases 
will do everything within its power to aid in arriving at a so- 
lution, to the end that the waste which now undoubtedly exists 
may be avoided. 

5. Simplified Invoice Form. This project was initiated by in- 
dustry in 1927, and was developed under the auspices of the 
Department of Commerce. The simplified invoice so developed 
was adopted by a large number of industrial and commercial 
firms and by a few railroads during the following two years. 
It was recently presented by my Section of Purchases to the 
Disbursements Committee of the Railway Accounting Officers 
Association, recommended by that Committee, and approved by 
the Convention of the Association in August, 1933. Upon pres- 
ent information I believe that the recommendation as approved 
by the Association should be made mandatory of all railroads. 


6. Improvement in Coal-Purchasing Methods. This is a matter 
which has been under investigation by the commission in Ex 
Parte 104, Part 1, and I submit to you herewith an analysis of 
the record, with recommendations, which has been prepared 
partly by the commission’s Director of Service, and also a memo- 
randum from my Section of Purchases. Inasmuch as the com- 
mission has power of review over the co-ordinator but has itself 
no power to require changes in purchasing methods, it is be- 
lieved that time will be saved by taking the matter up with 
your committee in this way. , 

Briefly, I recommend the development and adoption of stand- 
ard performance specifications for coal, based on chemical and 
physical properties affecting fuel value, and of standard inspec- 
tion and test methods such as those used by governmental or- 
ganizations and by large industrial and utility companies. The 
adoption and faithful use of such specifications and methods will 
have the incidental effect of doing away with the present custom 
of paying more than the commercial market price for coal mined 
on a railroad’s own lines. 

If I may add a word to what is stated in the accompanying 
documents, it is true that the coal industry has been in bad 
shape for some years, and also that it is of benefit to a rail- 
road to have on its lines successful mines shipping large quan- 
tities of coal. But there is no sound reason why railroads should 
subsidize mines by paying more than the commercial market 
price for fuel coal, and it is quite clear that this custom has 
not prevented demoralization in the coal industry. If the rail- 
roads wish to help the coal mines, a much sounder and more 
effective way would be to reduce the freight rates on coal, thus 
aiding the mines to meet the competition of other fuels. So far 
as prices are concerned, it is up to the mines to protect them- 
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selves ; there is no good reason why the railroads should grant 
them special favors which no other users of coal grant. — 

The custom of reciprocal buying in return for supposed 
traffic advantages is one which permeates the railroad industry, 
and when indulged by all railroads, as is inevitable once such 
a custom is started, is of advantage to none and of injury to 
all, This pernicious custom can not be broken up except by 
united, collective action, and the Emergency Act furnishes the 
opportunity. 

I realize, also, that there will be much resistance to the idea 
of buying coal on performance specifications, on the ground 
that the conditions under which coal is used in the railroad in- 
dustry differ radically from those in other industries, and that 
the practical test of actual engine use is the only reliable guide. 
Upon present information I believe that investigation will show 
that this thought is not well founded. It ignores what has 
been done in the development of performance specifications, as 
distinguished from mere b. t. u. specifications, and of tests to 
measure performance. 

The above are the only matters with reference to purchase 
which I shall now refer to the Regional Coordinating Com- 
mittees, but I shall refer others from time to time. In your 
consideration of these matters, my Section of Purchases will be 
at your command for consultation and discussion. 


Memorandum of Section of Purchases 


Project No. 6, “Improvement in Coal-Purchasing Methods.” 

Information at hand, including testimony taken at hearings 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, indicates that there is 
much waste in the purchase and use of coal by the railroads. 
Two principal causes of waste are the following: 

(1) Differences in prices paid by one carrier and/or by dif- 
ferent carriers for coal of the same kind from mines in the same 
or in different regions, because of traffic considerations and for 
the purpose of supporting “on line” mines. 

(2) General failure to buy coal on a basis of performance 
value per dollar expended, largely due to lack of standard speci- 
fications and standard methods of inspection and testing. 

In the case of coal bought at different prices in the same re- 
gion, the influence of the traffic department is exercised in the 
same way as in the case of many other materials bought. In 
cases where a higher price is paid to mines on the line of a 
railroad there is much difference of opinion as to the soundness 
of the practice. When compared with the experience of other 
industries, however, the evidence indicates that it is uneconomical 
in the long run, particularly when the practice is general. Some 
railroad officers believe that it is necessary to support mines on 
their lines, in some cases paying those mines more than the com- 
mercial market price for their coal and more than the price paid 
for that coal by other railroads, on the theory that if those 
mines are kept going they will be able to sell coal elsewhere 
and thereby create traffic for the road. 

It has been demonstrated by the federal government, certain 
state and municipal governments, many large industries and 
public utilities, that coal can be bought on specifications with 
economy. Many railroad officers claim that regional and other 
differences in quality of coal, and differences in requirements 
for use on railroads, are such that it is impossible to develop 
specifications which will satisfactorily cover all conditions. This 
opinion does not seem justified by the facts in hand or by the 
experience of the buying groups above mentioned. 

Since the value of coal as locomotive fuel is based on amount 
of water evaporated per unit of coal burned it is necessary to 
develop some practical method of comparison which takes into 
consideration all of the factors affecting that ultimate perform- 
ance, such as b. t. u. content, percentages of volatile matter, 
moisture and ash, ash fusing temperature, etc., also certain 
physical characteristics such as size, structure and hardness. 

A combination of these factors, duly weighted, would provide 
a sufficiently accurate measure of performance relative to that 
of a coal known to be satisfactory as locomotive fuel, which 
would be taken as a “standard” or “base” coal. 

The performance of this base coal would necessarily vary un- 
der different conditions of use, being lower for example in loco- 
motive service than in certain types of large power plants. It 
has been found, however, that under any reasonable conditions 
of use the relative performance can be determined very closely 
by the method of “rating” suggested above. While ratings based 
on chemical analysis and physical tests may be reasonably con- 
clusive, they should be supplemented by visual inspection at the 
mine and at point of delivery, and finally checked by tests in 
actual performance. A certain amount of such inspection and 


testing is now done by most railroads, but there are no estab- 
lished uniform standards for measuring results. 
When coal is bought on a basis of performance value, the 
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final “adjusted cost” per unit of performance may be determined 
by adding cost at the mine and cost of transportation to the 
point of use, and dividing the sum by the rating of the coal. 
Railroads may require several kinds of coal to meet different 
classes of service, but a standard base coal can be established 
for each, also a minimum rating below which the coal is not 
satisfactory for that service. Under some circumstances, a coal 
of low rating may give better performance per dollar expended 
than a coal of much higher rating. Ample information is avail: 
able from governmental and private sources for developing the 
necessary standards. 

It appears that the establishment of standard practices for 
buying coal on a basis of performance value per dollar expended 
would result in substantial direct savings to the railroads, and 
would also be useful in eliminating the practice of awarding 
coal orders as compensation for the routing of commercial traf- 
fic. The Section of Purchases therefore recommends that action 
be taken to this end. 


Bartel Finds Discriminatory Practices 


The conclusions in the report by Director Bartel in- 
clude the following: 

From extensive testimony it is evident: 

(a) That there is no uniform practice in the selection of coal; 

(b) That practically all roads on which coal originates and 
some others make little or no effort to find the most efficient 


and economical coal, but, in the main, purchase certain coal 
for traffic reasons ; 


(c) That while some few carriers purchase coal on definite 
specifications, these specifications are purposely varied so as to 
permit the use of certain coals; others purchase on general 
specifications ; and 


(d) That in the selection of coals most roads confine their 
purchases to coal that has been approved as satisfactory and 
disregard entirely differences between coal that merely meets 
and that which exceeds the minimum requirements. 


It is futile for coal originating roads to try to maintain the 
stability of the coal industry by paying higher than market prices 
for their fuel, when the greater proportion of the coal produced 
is sold to other industries and to other railroads at unduly low 
prices, frequently below the cost of production. 

It is in the public interest that railroads be operated efficiently 
and economically. This is contemplated by the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. The cost of fuel is, next to labor (payroll), the 
most important item of operating expense. Consequently, it 
behooves those in charge to see that sound business methods 
are strictly and intelligently employed in its selection and pur- 
chase. To accomplish this purpose purchases should be divorced 
from all extraneous considerations. 

To the extent that premiums are paid to favored producers 
or brokers, others are discriminated against and this can only 
bring about a spirit of retaliation by competitive price cut- 
ting, thus reducing market prices to the injury of the coal in- 
dustry. 

It is repugnant to sound business to pay more than market 
prices for materials and supplies. We do not mean respon- 
dents should use their purchasing power to beat down coal 
prices to the injury of the industry, but we see no reason why 
they should not insist on as favorable treatment as is accorded 
other industries. Neither are we impressed with the argument 
that carriers serving mines or refineries should pay more for 
their fuel than others because they do not have to pay foreign- 
line freight charges. They are entitled to the benefit of their 
location, just as in the purchase of other commodities. 

The abolition of the so-called policy of “reciprocal purchas- 
ing” is a necessary prerequisite to the economical purchase of 
fuel, coal, for it, more than any other factor, is the source of 
the present unbusiness-like practices. Respondents say that pref- 
erential treatment of operators and brokers who are shippers 
over their lines is a sound business principle recognized by all 
industries. Even if sound when indulged in by private business, 
it assumes a different aspect when adopted by railroads as the 
resulting unnecessary expense must be paid by the public. 

Both quality and prices are now subordinated by many re- 
spondents to the exchange of coal orders for commercial traf- 
fic and not only have they come “perilously near” but there is 
reasonable ground for belief that numerous carriers have vio- 
lated the Elkins Act. The payment of more for coal bought 
from large shippers of commercial traffic than prices for which 
coal of equal quality or even the same coal is offered by others 
for the purpose of obtaining or holding revenue traffic, or in 
order to enable favored operators to underbid competitors in 
other markets, is in effect a payment of money for traffic and 
a device not far removed from the payment and receipt of a 
rebate, concession, or discrimination. Prohibited rebates, con- 
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cessions, or discriminations may be effected by an equivalent as 
readily as by cash. The manifest purpose of the act is to 
strike through all pretense and all ingenious devices to the sub- 
stance of the transaction. 

The preferential treatment of commercial shippers has grown 
to a reprehensible extent. As expressed by one witness “the 
reciprocal purchasing feature became doubtless more disturb- 
ing than those who inaugurated it anticipated, and no operator 
seems to be satisfied with the allotment made to him, in fact 
there was hardly an operator who did not offer his commer- 
cial tonnage, no matter how small, as a reason for being con- 
sidered in fuel tonnage allotment.” It almost invariably causes 
an increase in operating expenses and unjustly favors one ship- 
per over another. Even when not carried to the extent of vio- 
lating the letter of the law, it is antagonistic to the spirit and 
purpose of the Elkins Act. The Supreme Court has often 
declared that the purpose of Congress was to cut up by the 
roots every form of discrimination, favoritism and inequality. 
New Haven R.R. v. I.C.C., 200 U.S., 361. The practice should 
be entirely discontinued. 


Western Roads Reduce 


Basic Passenger Rate 


ASIC railway passenger fares will be reduced and 
R the Pullman surcharge eliminated by railroads in 
the western district on December 1 for an experi- 
mental period of six months, following action taken at 
a meeting of the Western Association of Railway Execu- 
tives at Chicago on October 6. The reductions in pas- 
senger fares that will be made by the western railways 
will include the complete elimination of the Pullman 
surcharge, 

The present basic passenger rate of 3.6 cents per mile 
will be reduced to 3 cents per mile for one-way tickets, 
and to 2% cents per mile for round-trip tickets with a 
time limit in excess of 10 days. Furthermore, a rate 
of 2 cents a mile may be made by individual roads at 
their discretion for round-trip tickets with a 10-day time 
limit. All of these tickets will be honored in all classes 
of equipment. 

Any railroad or group of railroads may also institute 
a rate of 2 cents a mile for one-way travel in day coaches 
only. The adoption of this rate is not compulsory, but 
is left to the discretion of the member lines. 

“These reduced fares will be instituted,” according to 
H. C. Taylor, chairman of the association, “as a group 
experiment to increase railway passenger travel through- 
out the entire Western District. Individual roads in the 
West and in other parts of the country as well have 
experimented with various levels of passenger fares, and 
nation-wide reductions in fares have been made to and 
from Chicago ever since the opening of the Century of 
Progress. In general, these experiments have shown 
favorable results. As a consequence, the western rail- 
ways as a whole have decided to institute a standard basis 
of reduced fares for an experimental period of six 
months. The results of this experiment cannot now be 
forecast, but we are exceedingly hopeful that these 
reduced fares will materially stimulate railway pas- 
senger travel.” 


Reduction Result of Extended Study 


The action taken by the western railways is a 
result of an extended study of the effect of lower rates 
on traffic development and represents a co-ordination of 
opinions of managements. The failure of the railroads 
to change the basic rate heretofore has been due to a 
difference of opinion among the managements as to the 
effect of a lower rate and to the fact that if the rate is 
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once reduced and the results are not successful, it will 
be exceedingly difficult to increase it. 

The lines that have been opposed to any decrease have 
maintained that a general reduction in the basic fare 
will not attract sufficient traffic back to the railroads to 
offset the loss in revenue; that there is no basis for as- 
suming that in the present depression or even under 
more normal conditions the carriers could develop any- 
where near the required additional traffic, or handle it if 
they secured it, without greatly increasing their operat- 
ing expenses; that the falling off in passenger traffic 
prior to the depression was not due to the fact that 
people could not afford to travel; and that a reduction in 
the basic rate would penalize the railways in the eastern 
district. 

The railroads favoring a reduction of the basic pas- 
senger rate do not contend that traffic will be stimulated 
to any extent comparable with the resulting loss in rev- 
enue. They contend, rather, that the passenger business 
of their lines will continue to decline and that if the 
decline is at the same rate as that which occurred during 
the prosperous years of 1928 and 1929, this business will 
be entirely lost within 33 years. On this basis, they argue 
that the loss in revenues that will occur with the present 
rate of decline will more than exceed that which might 
result from a reduction in the basic rate, since the lower 
rate will stimulate some business at least. It is the view- 
point of many of the railroads, particularly in the West, 
that the paramount problem is to stop the decline in pas- 
senger traffic if the railroads are to continue in the pas- 
senger business. They are of the opinion, based on 
experiments with low rates, that a reduction in the basic 
rate will arrest the decline. 


Low Rates Stimulate Travel 


The effect of low rates is demonstrated in the travel 
to A Century of Progress Exposition at Chicago. As a 
result of the low fares that have been in effect, it is 
estimated that the normal rail traffic into Chicago has 
been increased by more than 1,000,000 passengers during 
the period from May 27 to October 1. The New York 
Central, for example, during the period from May 27 
to September 4, carried 368,301 passengers into Chicago. 
As a result of reduced rail and Pullman rates, 3,281 
extra Pullman cars were operated in July and 3,961 
extra cars during August. 

The action taken by the western railroads as a whole 
follows that previously taken by several other railroads. 
On April 1, 1933, the L. & N., the N. C. & St. L., the 
G. M. & N., and the N. O. G. N. reduced the basic 
rate to 2 cents in coaches and 3 cents in Pullman cars 
for a period of six months and then extended the period. 
On August 1, 1933, the Great Northern and the Northern 
Pacific reduced their coach and tourist sleeping-car rate 
to 2 cents, leaving the rail fare for Pullman sleeping cars 
and parlor cars at 3.6 cents. At the same time, the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific established a 2- 
cent rate on its main line west of St. Paul, Minn., while 
the Chicago & North Western and the Union Pacific 
placed a 2-cent rate in effect at competitive points. 


Meeting of Eastern Executives October 13 


Executives of Eastern and Southern railroads were 
scheduled to meet on October 13, the former to take 
action on reductions recommended by their passenger 
traffic officers, and the latter to formulate a policy in 
the matter. 

Traffic officers of Eastern railroads, other than New 
England, at a meeting in New York on October 5, 
agreed upon a schedule of proposed passenger fare re- 
ductions, which was recommended for adoption by the 
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Eastern Presidents’ Conference at the latter’s October 
13 meeting. Prior to this meeting, on the same day, 
executives of Southern roads were scheduled to hold 
their conference on the matter. The proposal of the 
Eastern traffic officers recommended, for a six-months 
trial period, a rate of three cents per mile for one-way 
tickets and 2.5 cents per mile for round-trip tickets. 
Also, under the proposal, the Pullman surcharge would 
be eliminated and mileage books would be sold at an 
average rate of 2.7 cents per mile. 


Illinois Terminal 


Improves Freight Facilities 
(Continued from page 526) 


Midwest building. The plans provide, however, for a 
20-story combined passenger station and office building, 
to be known as the North American building. It is to 
be located at Washington avenue and Twelfth boulevard, 
with the principal passenger entrance on Washington 
avenue. The passenger concourse is to be at street level 
with ramps leading to the subway level and passenger 
platforms. 
Air-Rights Development 

Simultaneously with the construction of the subway 
and other facilities, the St. Louis Globe-Democrat pur- 
chased property and erected a new publishing and print- 
ing plant which occupies the entire block bounded by 
Franklin avenue, Wash and Hadley streets and Twelfth 
boulevard. Trackage at the subway level provides di- 
rect connection with the stock rooms, thus eliminating 
a large amount of trucking through city streets. A 
similar plant is also being erected by the St. Louis Star- 
Chronicle, facing on Delmar and Twelfth boulevards. 
This, however, is an air-right development, the first in 
St. Louis, being directly over the leads to the yard serv- 
ing the Midwest building, which also provide it with 
direct rail facilities. 

Mention has been made of the restrictions that for- 
merly hampered the movement of freight into and out of 
this terminal, and how they were removed by the con- 
struction that has been described. A similar improve- 
ment was made possible in passenger operation, particu- 
larly into the suburban territory served by this road. 
Prior to undertaking the improvement, the schedule 
called for 30 min. to Granite City, Ill. Through the 
completion of the new main line and a rerouting over 
the east side belt lines, the time has been reduced to 20 
min. Similarly, the new schedule to Alton, 26 miles, 
is 45 min., and to Edwardsville, 20 miles, 45 min., with 
comparable schedules to other points. 

All of the work in connection with the improvement 
was done by contract, except the excavation for the 
subway and other underground facilities, amounting to 
more than 500,000 cu. yd., which was done by company 
forces. The city also applied the asphalt surface on 
Twelfth boulevard. More than 70,000 cu. yd. of con- 
crete was deposited in foundations, retaining walls, plat- 
forms, street slab, etc., not including that part of the 
Midwest building above street level. For this purpose, 
a central mixing plant was erected at a convenient loca- 
tion for mixing all concrete except that for distant 
points on the work. The latter was proportioned in 
this plant, however, but hauled to the work in transit 
mixers. 

The entire project was carried out under the general 
direction of A. P. Titus, now president and general 
manager. 

















Westinghouse Builds Diesel Locomo- 
tive for Transfer Service 


Each engine-generator set, with all auxiliaries, can 
be removed as a unit 
By T. H. Murphy 


Railway Engineer, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


530-hp. Diesel locomotive has recently been placed 
A in service by a railroad in western Pennsylvania 

for switching and light transfer haulage. Initial 
indications are that the new locomotive will require only 
five gallons of fuel oil per active service hour. 

All parts of the new locomotive are arranged for 
maximum accessibility with the hoods over the engines 
spaced to allow an aisle on each side. The electrical 
control apparatus is mounted to permit servicing from the 
cab and engine room. This roominess is obtained with- 
out detracting from the operator’s visibility as windows 
permit a clear view over the locomotive and along the 
side. Dual control permits operation from either side of 
the cab. 

The progress in Diesel locomotive design has enabled 
this locomotive to be built without the weight handicap 
of previous units. The total installed engine horsepower 
is 530, giving 8.15 hp. per ton of weight. This is 60 
per cent greater than early designs of Diesel locomotives. 
This high horsepower per ton gives snappy performance 
and makes the unit suited for both switching and trans- 
fer service. 

The operator’s cab has a raised floor and is located 
between the hoods housing the engines. A control stand 
of master controller, air brake and the necessary gages 








is located on each side next to the window. The operat- 
ing levers, consisting of a brake lever, a reverse handle 
and a throttle handle, are connected together with levers 
to give dual control which makes it possible for the 
operator to change from one side to the other at any 
time. One lever governs the applying of power to the 


motors, their connection in series or parallel, and the 
speed of the engine for governing the locomotive speed. 

Two four-cylinder engines, each developing 265 hp., 
are mounted one at each end of the locomotive. The 
symmetrical layout gives uniform weight distribution. 
The hoods over the engines are about three feet lower 
than the cab height and three feet narrower than the 
width over the main frame. A runway or platform goes 
around the three sides of the hoods. This low height 
of the hoods and runway permit the operator to see over 
the train and down to a switchman standing on either 
end of the locomotive. There is ample room under the 
hoods for all necessary inspections and repairs on the 
electrical apparatus or the engines. The height over the 
engine is sufficient for head and piston removal, and the 
aisle on each side for bearing inspection or other work. 

The underframe is built up of structural steel with 
center and side sills. Lifting lugs are provided near the 
ends of the underframe. The bumper is of steel plate 
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Westinghouse 65-Ton, 530-Hp. Diesel-Electric Locomotive 
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Looking Forward from the Operator's Cab 


and the coupler is a standard A. R. A. short shank, 
mounted in a cast-steel pocket. The cab and hoods over 
the engine room are built of steel plate and structural 
steel, braced and riveted. 

Two swivel trucks with center pins are used. The 
frames are of rolled steel and forgings. The wheels are 
steel tired with spoke centers. Two railway traction 
motors are mounted on each truck, supported by nose 
suspension from the bolster and one geared to each axle. 

Air brakes are provided on all wheels, giving a brak- 
ing effort of approximately 85 per cent at a cylinder pres- 
sure of 50 Ib. per sq. in. Individual brake cylinders are 
mounted on each truck. Two water cooled air com- 
pressors, one mounted on each generator and directly 





The Self-Contained Power Plant 
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connected to the engine, provide 148 cu. ft. per min. 
displacement at full engine speed. 

Sand boxes are built integral with the main frame. 
Pneumatic sanders deliver sand to the leading wheels 
when running in either direction. 


Power Unit 


Each engine, with its muffler, generator, radiator, com- 
pressor, lubricating oil tanks, and all filters, forms a com- 
pact independent power plant mounted on a bedplate. 
Removal of the whole assembly can be accomplished by 
sliding out through the locomotive end. This permits 
independent and complete testing of each plant and 
auxiliaries either in the locomotive or on a test block. All 
piping is confined to the power plant which makes a 
neat engine room and permits accessibility to all parts. 

The engine is a solid-injection, four-stroke-cycle, four- 
cylinder Diesel developing 265 b. hp. at 900 r.p.m. A 


cast-steel crankcase is used that gives a minimum thick- 





General Data and Dimensions of the Westinghouse Diesel Locomotive 


DEE gawnccscbinranceeeteue neeeeee Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Number of locomotives............... 
NS eee eee Baldwin Locomotive Works 
NN ba cole rare ortega ira eee earch Switching and road 
Weight in running order.............. 131,000 Ib. 
Tractive force: 

Starting, 30 per cent adhesion....... 39,300 Ib. 

INN cgicriccit RAS CaROer8.d dr00-40 10,000 Ib. 


12.2 m.p.h. 


Speed at continuous tractive force..... 
40.0 m.p.h. 


Peaximum GAle SPCCd. 0.0 2c cccccccces 
Minimum radius of curvature: 


I iy a ta ha caret Ss lak aria adits wiwrek® 50 it. 
SO RASA eee eae 225 ft. 
Length inside coupler knuckles........ 40 ft. 4 in. 
raring Cu eieia ere aa wee os 10 ft. 2 in 
DE, MORN, ¢ 5.5.02 dawes eee tse bec 14 ft. ZY% in. 
EE BE ic a. eee dioennesenees 6 ft. 8 in. 
NE, ss duit cee sduenseenen 39 ft. O in, 
SUE io ood cckinteccesnweees im 33 in. 
SSS: . a en rrr Westinghouse, 4-cyl. Diesel, 9 in. 


by 12 in., 265 hp. each, 900 


r.p.m. 

Senate: 420. one ccs caeccsaeewenes Gardner-Denver, gear drive, du- 
plex; 74 cu. ft. per min., 900 
r.p.m. engine speed 


I a ga cay esr eae Pek ee W.A.B., schedule 14-EL 

EINES ON 5 os cracwreraaae scale di Westinghouse, 170 kw., 500 volt, 
d.c. 

Tenction motors €4) ..<.00cccscscccces Westinghouse, 110 hp. 600 volts 

MMIII vs. cand ars al digi ena eich ln obelagtiel water eo uacuceres Westinghouse electro-pneumatic, 
dual, series, parallel, differen- 
tia 

Ne ea aa 3 al ce 32 cells, 204 amp.-hr. 

REGS DO THOUUNE sooo 66 cece cb evewes 64 volts 


ness of material with low weight and abundant strength. 
The engine has individual light-weight cylinder heads, 
removable liners, dual valves, aluminum pistons, large 
counter-balanced crankshaft with main bearings be- 
tween cylinders and extra large bearings at each end, 
and variable-speed governing with automatic timing. 
Protection against low lubricating-oil pressure, a pro- 
tective overspeed governor and a vibration dampener are 
also included. 

A railway type generator is directly connected to the 
engine. The compressor is mounted directly on the gen- 
erator frame and connected to the camshaft. The radia- 
tor is mounted on an extension of the bedplate and is an 
integral part of the power plant. A fan passes air 
through the radiator. ' 

The generators and motors are standard railway-type 
machines. The motors are rated at 110 hp. at 600 volts. 
All four traction motors can be connected to one power 
plant. 


Control Equipment and Auxiliaries 


The control is of the differential type. The engine 
speed is remotely regulated by three small electro-pneu- 
matic cylinders mounted as a unit on each engine. Opera- 
tion of either controller in the operator’s cab energizes 
the throttle device and governs the engine speed to a 
predetermined value. The movement of the controller 
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from “off” to the first point connects the traction motors 
to the generator and further movement merely serves to 
increase the engine speed and the flow of power for pro- 
pulsion. An electro-pneumatic reverser is used. The re- 
verser position is determined by an auxiliary “reverse” 
drum and handle on the master controller. Motor and 
control contactors are magnetic in type. 

The control and lighting voltage is 64 throughout to 
conform to the 64 volt battery. The battery in addition 
to supplying control and excitation is used for engine 
starting. The generators are used for cranking the en- 
gines and are directly connected to the battery when 
starting them. The batteries are charged directly by the 
generators. The battery boxes are mounted directly 
under the operator’s cab. Two boxes are used, one on 
each side of the locomotive which permits easy servicing. 

One fuel tank is mounted directly under the cab be- 
tween the battery boxes. Its capacity is 350 gallons. 
Heavy Diesel fuel is used. A small fuel pump driven by 
an electric motor forces the oil to the main fuel pumps 
of each engine. Strainers are a portion of each fuel line. 
An air tank is mounted on each side. of the fuel tank 
next to the motor trucks. 


Harmonious Regulation of 


Transport Agencies Needed 


HE opinion that “an earnest attempt should be made 
7 to combine in harmonious action the different 

transportation agencies, and to so regulate them, by 
the application of appropriate federal and state laws, 
as to prevent them from injuring one another and also 
to prevent them from injuring members of the general 
public,” was expressed by P. J. Farrell, chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, in an address 
before the National Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners at Cincinnati on October 10. Em- 
phasizing that he was speaking only personally Mr. 
Farrell said he was somewhat afraid that a return to 
the “deplorable conditions” which prevailed before the 
enactment of the act to regulate commerce in 1887 will 
be the result of the competition between carriers using 
different kinds of transportation facilities, “if corrective 
measures are not applied to the situation.” 

Taking as his text a statement attributed to an early 
statesman as to the need for “a wise and frugal govern- 
ment which will prevent men from injuring one another, 
but leave them otherwise free to regulate their own 
pursuits of industry and improvement,” he traced the 
development of railroad regulation “for the purpose of 
preventing ‘men from injuring one another,” but he 
said the revolution in the transportation world which 
began about 1929 and has continued with ever increasing 
force since, “has caused those interested in regulation to 
stop, look, and listen.” In this connection he asked if 
it would not be improper to continue to apply the 
restrictions of the long-and-short-haul clause in Section 
4 of the interstate commerce act to railroads, in view of 
the impracticability of applying it to motor transport. 

“T assume,” he said in part, “that no one will under- 
take to maintain that it would be possible to prevent 
men from injuring one another by making and enforc- 
ing a law which would compel common carriers by rail- 
road to refrain from departing from the rates for 
transportation published and filed by them, if a similar 
law were not applied to transportation agencies who use 
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motor vehicles operated upon public highways, because 
it is clear that, under such circumstances, the motor 
vehicle operator would have an unfair advantage over 
the competitor engaged in transportation by railroad. 
When we undertake to determine the method of pro- 
cedure to be adopted and followed for the purpose of 
removing this unfair advantage, however, we are con- 
fronted with problems it is somewhat difficult to solve, 
for the reason that circumstances and conditions pertain- 
ing to transportation by railroad vary materially from 


those applicable to transportation by motor vehicle. I 


feel certain that members of this association, who are 
well acquainted with the differences to which I have 
referred, will agree with me that, in addition to reach- 
ing conclusions concerning the laws which should be 
applied to transportation by motor vehicle, it will be 
necessary to determine whether some changes are 
necessary in the laws now applicable to transportation 
by railroad. 

“Although I am talking only for myself, I do not 
believe it would be proper for me at this time to indi- 
cate, except in a general way, the changes I think should 
be made. However, I do not hesitate to express the 
opinion that it would be improper to eliminate from the 
interstate commerce act the rules prescribed by Congress 
which make unlawful unjust and unreasonable charges 
for transportation and practices indulged in by common 
carriers which result in unjust discrimination and undue 
prejudice. In saying this, though, I do not intend to 
include section 4 of the act. Competitive conditions 
which existed prior to the advent of the motor vehicle 
have appeared to me in the past to make it difficult to 
determine whether unjust discriminations are increased 
or decreased in number and degree by applying the 
provisions of that section to the matters thereby covered, 
and that difficulty has been very much increased by 
the use of motor vehicles operated on public highways 
over routes which in many instances are much shorter 
than those by railroad between important points of 
origin and destination. I feel certain you will agree 
with me that, because of the pick-up and delivery serv- 
ices connected with transportation by motor vehicle, it 
would be impossible as a practical matter to apply to 
such transportation the restrictions contained in section 
4; and, if this be true, would it not be improper to con- 
tinue to apply them to transportation by railroad? 

“As I have already shown, the words ‘under substan- 
tially similar circumstances and conditions’ were in both 
section 2 and section 4 as originally enacted, and they 
are still included in section 2. They were eliminated 
from section 4 by the Mann-Elkins act of June 18, 1910, 
some times referred to as the commerce court act. The 
elimination from section 4 of the phrase mentioned 
simply transferred to the commission the duty of de- 
termining in the first instance whether carriers should be 
permitted to depart from the long-and-short-haul rule, 
but in that connection the commission has always con- 
sidered competition a matter of importance; and to 
justify this conclusion it is only necessary to examine 
a map and observe the network of railroads which exists 
in the United States. Also, if we are to have transporta- 
tion facilities by railroad commensurate with the needs 
of the general public, circuitous as well as direct lines 
must be afforded an opportunity to participate in trans- 
portation between important points. 

“In determining what laws it would be proper and is 
necessary to enact for application to transportation by 
motor vehicle, and whether, and if so what, changes 
should be made in the laws now applicable to transporta- 
tion by railroad, we must of course have in mind and 
consider seriously the interests of the general public; 
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and this brings me to what I regard as one of the most 
important matters connected with transportation at the 
present time. We have seen that unrestricted competi- 
tion between carriers engaged in transportation by rail- 
road, and the absence of laws the enforcement of which 
would have prevented such carriers from indulging in 
practices which were unfair to the shipping and travel- 
ing public, brought about the deplorable conditions which 
existed prior to February 4, 1887; and I am somewhat 
afraid that a return to those conditions will be the result 
of the competition between carriers using different kinds 
of transportation facilities, if corrective measures are 
not applied to the situation. Generally speaking, mem- 
bers of the public are entitled to the transportation 
service which harmonizes best with their needs, and 
should not be required to pay for such service more than 
is reasonable and just; and carriers should be permitted 
to participate in performing the service only to the extent 
that they may be able to do so without exacting un- 
reasonable charges therefor and without indulging in 
practices which bring about either unjust discrimination 
or undue prejudice. The according by carriers of 
artificial advantages to certain persons and places which 
necessarily results in depriving other persons and places 
of natural advantages should not be tolerated, and laws 
should be enacted and enforced which will remove and 
prevent what, in the past, has been referred to more 
forcibly than eloquently as cut-throat competition, be- 
cause it is clear that such competition is inconsistent with 
and detrimental to the interest of the general public. 
“T have no authority to speak for President Roosevelt, 
but, if I have interpreted correctly the speeches made by 
him during the recent campaign and those he has de- 
livered since, the purposes I think we should have in 
view in making and enforcing regulatory laws, and which 
I have described very inadequately, are entirely in har- 
mony with what he is endeavoring to accomplish.” 


New/]Book ... 


The Price of Transportation Service, by Winthrop M. Daniels. 
86 pages, 7% in. by 5 in. Bound in paper. Published by 
Harper & Brothers, New York. Price 75 cents. 

In this treatise Professor Daniels analyzes and seeks to explain 

the prices at which the various types of railway transportation 

service are offered to the public, ie., he states his theory of 
railway rates. Pointing out that no preconceived program for 
the fixation of railway rates can be a substitute for a factual 
diagnosis of existing rate systems, the author proceeds on the 
latter basis, including in his discussion an account of roles 
played by historical and political elements which have comingled 
with the stream of economic agencies to produce the extant 
price structures in the rail transport field. Emphasis throughout 

is placed upon the growing importance of cost of service as a 

factor in the determination of rates. This cost factor, Professor 

Daniels finds, has encroached more and more upon the empirical 

fixation of transportation prices and promises to supplant the 

“unchartered freedom” of an earlier rate making regime. He 

ventures, at this date, no prediction as to whether motor and 

pipe-line competition will seriously disrupt rail rates “that have 
been laid on the Procrustean bed of distance (with a fixed 
allowance for terminal costs)”, but he does suggest that “the 
mere ability of the patron to pay is likely to be more extensively 
qualified as the active principle of rate-making, and the cost 
to the carrier to afford service to take on a growing importance.” 

The treatise is part of a larger work on railroad transporta- 

tion which is not yet complete. Its prior publication “has a 

double object; first, to supplement various texts whose treat- 

ment of the subject proceeds along somewhat different lines; 
and second, to elicit criticism which may serve to improve the 
version of the subject here outlined.” 
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A Communieation... 


Sees Need for “New Deal” 
in Passenger Equipment Design 


Grantwoop, N. J. 
To THE EpiTor: 


I have talked to the man in the street to convince myself 
that the heroic efforts made by the railroads to attract passen- 
gers are of any avail. It is only with regret that I find the public 
rather little impressed with improvements like individual seats, 
lunch counters in dining cars, air-conditioning, etc. By analyzing 
the reasons I find that the public expects these things, because 
it has been so spoiled by other institutions that add these re- 
finements. 


Psychologically speaking, there is only one explanation for 
this, and that is: To the railroad man every improvement that 
branches out from standard practice looks rather large and out 
of proportion to its actual value, whereas the man in the street 
takes it largely for granted and dismisses it therewith. As 
every one of these improvements is usually connected with an 
increase of weight, and the question of fare reduction is looming 
up, connected with increased speed (meaning increased operating 
cost), I wonder if passenger traffic in the future can at all be 
profitable under these restrictions. 


Furthermore, I doubt if it means very much to the traveler 
if on a five-hr. run another 15 min. are clipped off from the 
schedule and if, looking at an unfortunately marred safety record, 
the traveler will not be suspicious. He knows that these in- 
creased schedules (that mean comparatively little to him) are 
done ‘by straining the equipment just a little more. 

The question therefore looms up: Are all these investments 
worth the effort—is all the publicity given to them worth the 
money? Would it not be a better investment to start all over 
again and use the money available for radically new equipment 
of light-weight, streamlined design? Something which the 
layman also can recognize as being new, something that will 
last and bring actual profits for years to come. 


There has been talk of a joint advertising campaign to make 
the public railroad-conscious again. I am very much in favor 
of advertising—but only if there is something to sell. And in 
this case there is nothing to sell other than a glorious past. 


The fact, however, that something new would appear on the 
rails—a train that reduces fares and is profitable to operate, a 
train that clips off 25 to 30 per cent from the established running 
time—would be enough to carry plenty of publicity-momentum 
to keep the cost of advertising this service to a minimum. 


The new trains now being built, even when only in their 
infancy of construction, have received more publicity than any 
other form of transportation in the last ten years. This indi- 
cates most effectively that the public is highly interested and 
that it thinks of using this service whenever it is available on 
regular schedules. 


A vigorous training of employees as salesmen for the railroads, 
improvements in station accommodations inasfar as restaurant 
service and food prices, etc., are concerned appear a dire neces- 
sity if compared with the efforts made by other carriers that are 
in far less advantageous position in regard to location of ter- 
minals, etc. 


The impression might be gained that the writer would like 
to see all equipment scrapped and replaced at once. While this 
undoubtedly would be the ideal condition, it is well realized that 
it cannot be done if for no other than financial reasons. But a 
place must be found for new equipment that allows a slow 
retiring, which will be so much easier if there is equipment at 
hand that operates at a substantial profit. Experiences here and 
abroad, especially on French railways, have indicated a policy 
that appears. at once profitable and lasting. 

The public wants to see something; the builders of equipment 
are ready to supply it—a change of policy now appears neces- 
sary before it is too late. 


QO. KUHLER. 
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Study; of Labor Conditions 
in Motor Truck Industry 


Bureau of Labor Statistics gathering 
data for the co-ordinator’s 
research organization 


In co-operation with the Section of 
Research of the organization of the fed- 
eral co-ordinator of transportation, the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has undertaken a comprehensive study of 
the wages, hours and working conditions 
in the motor-truck transportation industry. 
This is being done both to supply the 
public with accurate information concern- 
ing employment in the trucking business 
and to furnish material for a part of the 
general investigation being made by the 
co-ordinator’s organization on which rec- 
ommendations for new transportation leg- 
islation are expected to be based. The 
information will be used in reaching con- 
clusions as to the extent to which differ- 
ences in the costs of rail and truck trans- 
portation are affected by the lower wages 
paid to truck employees and also in con- 
nection with a study of the relations be- 
tween rates and costs of truck transporta- 
tion. 

The investigation is to be made both by 
correspondence and by direct investigation 
by agents of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, which has sent out an elaborate ques- 
tionnaire to the operators of motor trucks, 
containing 36 main questions and numerous 
subdivisions designed to bring out com- 
plete data on the subject. The American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., the new or- 
ganization which has just been formed by 
a merger of the American Highway 
Freight Association and the Federated 
Truck Associations of America, is also 
co-operating in the investigation by aiding 
in the distribution of the questionnaires, 
accompanied by a letter by Ted V. Rodg- 
ers, president of the association, strongly 
urging members to fill out the question- 
naire as completely and promptly as pos- 
sible. He said that, as presumably what- 
ever legislation may be undertaken will be 
based on the co-ordinator’s report, it is 
important that the statistics collected be 
accurate and truly represent a cross-section 
of the industry, and that the association 
will do everything in its power to assist 
in seeing that the collection of the data is 
facilitated and will be of the kind which 
will give an accurate picture. 

The letter sent out with the question- 
naire by Isador Lubin, commissioner of 
labor statistics, says that the answers will 
be held strictly confidential and will be 
used only for the purpose of securing a 
Picture of the industry as a whole. 





Railway Rates and Prohibition 


It seems to be taking nearly as long 
to get the wartime passenger rates for 
railroad travel reduced as to repeal na- 
tional prohibition. In fact, if the rail- 
road presidents do not “get a wiggle” 
on themselves, the record will show that 
prohibition came and went quicker than 
the wartime surtax on Pullman rides. 
We nominate Armistice Day as the 
deadline for getting the railroad presi- 
dents out of their huddle and a suitable 
prize goes to the railroad president who 
does not wait until it is unanimous. 


From the Chicago Journal of Commerce of 
October 5, 1933 











The questions call for detailed informa- 
tion as to the number and classification 
of employees, schedules, hours of work 
and of rest, and compensation. For in- 
stance, one question asks the smallest 
amount earned by any driver who worked 
regular time in July, and also the largest 
amount earned by any driver. Other ques- 
tions ask about special or extra pay for 
extra services, allowances for expenses, 
etc., and as to what attention is paid in 
hiring employees to previous experiences, 
age, and skill, physical tests, etc. 


Club Meetings 


The Western Railway Club will hold its 
next meeting on Monday evening, October 
16, at Hotel Sherman, Chicago. R. L. 
Lockwood, Director, Section of Pur- 
chases, Federal Co-ordinator of Transpor- 
tation, Washington, will speak on Railroad 
Purchases and Standardization. 

The Railway Club of Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
will hold its next meeting at Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, on Thursday evening, 
October 26. This is the annual meeting, 
with election of officers. The meeting will 
be followed by entertainment, and preceded 
by a dinner at 6 o’clock. 


Freight Forwarders Submit Proposed 
Code 


The Domestic Freight Forwarding As- 
sociation has submitted to the National 
Recovery Administration a proposed basic 
code of fair competition which has been 
set for hearing on October 17 at Wash- 
ington before Deputy Administrator Mal- 
colm Muir. The administration has ap- 
proved a substitution for the President’s 
Re-employment Agreement for the indus- 
try, providing for a work week of 40 to 
48 hours for the employees. An accom- 
panying statement showed that this indus- 
try in 1929 employed 7,000 persons and 
has recently increased the number from 
6,000 to 7,500, as a result of the re-em- 
ployment agreement. 
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Danger in “Public Enemy” 
Attitude Toward Carriers 


Woodlock fears public ownership if 
proposed new legislation is 
punitive 


Writing in the Wall Street Journal, 
former Interstate Commerce Commissioner 
Thomas F. Woodlock compliments Co- 
ordinator Eastman for the research work 
he has undertaken, but he warns against 
the danger of public ownership of the rail- 
ways should the proposed new legislation 
prove punitive rather than remedial in 
character. 

“Co-ordinator Eastman, a few days ago, 
addressing the Springfield (Mass.) Traffic 
Club and Shippers Advisory Board,” Mr. 
Woodlock writes, “gave his hearers an out- 
line sketch of the work upon which he is 
engaged. It is an impressive picture of 
varied and multiple activities, mainly in 
the way of research, and to those who do 
not know the Co-ordinator’s capacity for 
work it must seem an impossible burden 
for one man to carry. Mr. Eastman, how- 
ever, thrives upon this sort of thing and 
possesses a pair of shoulders on which 
there seems to be always room for one 
more sack, and there need be no anxiety 
as to his ability to ‘chew’ what he has 
‘bitten off.’ So far so good. 

“The one supremely important activity 
in the list concerns itself with the recom- 
mendations which it will be his duty to make 
with respect to ‘permanent’ railroad legis- 
lation in the next congressional session. It 
is not too much to say that the Co-ordina- 
tor will have more influence in determin- 
ing the character of that legislation than 
will any other man in the United States— 
for that matter any single group of men. 
What his recommendations will be he does 
not tell us, for the (good) reason that he 
does not know, and will not know until he 
has collected and digested a great deal of 
information. 

“He does tell us something of the things 
which are under study with a view to legis- 
lation. There is, for instance, the matter of 
competing forces of transport and the need 
for their ‘regulation.’ There is the matter 
of labor. There is the matter of regulation 
of railroad activities as such, apart from 
the question of competition. There is the 
matter of consolidation of existing sys- 
tems and the ‘possible government partici- 
pation in the management, ownership or 
financial responsibility for these properties 
in all of the forms, major or minor, which 
such participation might take,’ and so forth. 

“The Co-ordinator says of this task: 
‘Perhaps this recital of the studies which 

(Continued on page 538) 
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New Research Committee 


of Mechanical Division 


Plan proposed by general committee 
has been approved by the 
board of directors 


The plan proposed by the General Com- 
mittee of the Mechanical Division for a 
Committee on Research to investigate and 
report on problems which, in the opinion of 
the Division, require investigation and re- 
search, has been approved by the board 
of directors of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. The appointment of the following 
committee is announced by the Mechanical 
Division in Circular No. D.V.-808: 


Harley A. Johnson (chairman), director 
of research, American Railway Asso- 
ciation 

EK. B. Hall, general superintendent motive 
power and machinery, Chicago & North 
Western 

F. H. Hardin, assistant to president, New 
York Central Lines 

I’. W. Hankins, chief motive power, 
Pennsylvania System 

J. Purcell, assistant to vice-president, At- 
chison, Topeka & Santa Fe 

W. G. Black, vice-president, Chesapeake 
& Ohio. 

After preliminary study and approval of 

a particular problem referred to it, the 
committee will set up a general plan of 
investigation of that problem, together with 
the method of procedure and estimate of 
cost. Existing railroad laboratory facilities 
will be used as far as possible and, where 
necessary, the committee will arrange for 
other facilities, such as those of railway 
equipment companies and universities, or 
will make recommendations for the equip- 
ping of the necessary laboratory by the 
American Railway Association. 

Each project for research and investiga- 
tion will be handled separately, with its 
own budget, which will have to be justi- 
fied by the results expected to be ac- 
complished and which will be submitted to 
the Board of Directors in each instance for 
approval. 

The following subjects have been selected 
for immediate report on plan of procedure 
and estimated expense: 


Use of stainless steel, aluminum alloys 
and other alloys in locomotive, passenger- 
and freight-car construction. 

Streamlining of high-speed passenger 
trains. 

Refrigerator car design—Economics of 
fundamentals of a refrigerator car. 

Air conditioning of passenger cars. 

Study of economics in freight-car dimen- 
sions and capacities. 

Other subjects which have been selected 
for future consideration are: Gas-electric 
and other types of motor rail cars. (This 
subject is being handled for the present by 
the Committee on Automotive Rolling 
Stock. ) 

Counterbalancing of locomotives—Rela- 
tion of locomotive design and operation to 
track structures. (This subject is being 
handled for the present by the Committee 
on Locomotive Construction. ) 

Containers and container cars. 
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Combination vehicles designed for use 
on highways and rails. 

Self-clearing cars for bulk loading. 

Roller bearings for railroad equipment. 
(This subject is being handled for the 
present by the Committees on Locomotive 
Construction and Car Construction.) 

High-pressure locomotive boilers. (This 
subject is being handled for the present by 
the Committee on Locomotive Construc- 
tion. ) 

Oil-electric locomotives. (This subject 
is being handled for the present by the 
Committee on Locomotive Construction.) 

The subject of Trucks and Springs To 
Promote Easier Riding and Reduce Har- 
monic Spring Action is being handled by 
the Committee on Car Construction and 
road and laboratory tests are under way at 
the present time. 

The automatic train-line connector in- 
vestigation will continue under the direc- 
tion of the Director of Research. 


Pension Association Meets at Chicago 


The Railroad Employees’ National Pen- 
sion Association, Incorporated, held its 
annual meeting at the Congress hotel at 
Chicago on October 9-12, where it con- 
tinued its discussions looking to the pas- 
sage of railroad pension legislation. The 
meeting was addressed by Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Thomas J. O’Malley, of Wisconsin, 
Lieutenant-Governor Donovan, of Illinois, 
United States Representative B. M. Jacob- 
son, of Iowa, United States Senator Louis 
Murphy, of Iowa and former Senator Otis 
F. Glenn, of Illinois. 

The association is sponsoring the Hat- 
field-Keller bill, now pending before Con- 
gress, which provides for the retirement of 
railroad employees when they have reached 
the age of 65 years, or have accumulated 
30 years’ service, the pension to amount to 
60 per cent of the employee’s salary aver- 
aged over a period of time. A _ pension 
fund would be established by payment into 
the United States treasury of a specified 
percentage of the earnings of employees 
and of the gross earnings of the railroads. 


“Royal Scot” Quits World’s Fair for 
Exhibition Tour 


The “Royal Scot”, the limited train of 
the London, Midland & Scottish of Eng- 
land, which has been on display as part 
of the travel and transport exhibit at A 
Century of Progress Exposition, left Chi- 
cago at 8.30 a. m. on October 11 for an 
exhibition tour of the western states and 
Canada. The train left Chicago on the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and was 
escorted on a parallel track as far as 
Mendota, IIll., by a train representative of 
the “Aristocrat”, Chicago-Denver limited 
train of the Burlington, which had been 
on exhibition at the Fair alongside the 
Royal Scot. At Mendota, the British train 
transferred to the Illinois Central on 
which road it traveled to Bloomington, 
Ill. Thence it was to proceed over various 
roads to the Pacific Coast, north to Van- 
couver, B. C., and thence eastward through 
Canada to Montreal, making frequent stops 
enroute for exhibition purposes. From 
Montreal the train will be loaded on a ship 
to begin the return trip to England some- 
time in November. 


October 14, 1933 


Eastman Foresees Notable 


Changes in Transportation 


Studies convince him that important 
innovations are due especially 
in railroad field 


The more he studies the situation the 
more he is convinced that the country is 
“on the threshold of very notable and 
important changes in transportation meth- 
ods, especially in the case of the railroads,” 
Joseph B. Eastman, federal co-ordinator 
of transportation, said in a letter addressed 
to Lester Hooker, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad and Utili- 
ties Commissioners, on October 9, express- 
ing regret that he could not attend the 
annual convention of the association held 
this week at Cincinnati. “Adversity is one 
of the most powerful stimulants known,” 
he said, “and it is having its effect. There 
is a veritable flood of transportation ideas, 
and, while it is probable that many of them 
are impractical, I believe that the flood 
will leave a residuum of sound and usable 
new methods and devices. My organiza- 
tion has capable men who are studying 
these problems with the utmost zeal and 
optimism, and I am very hopeful that their 
work will be fruitful.” 

Mr. Eastman also took occasion to point 
out that the restrictions on reduction in 
railroad employment included in the emer- 
gency transportation act have greatly lim- 
ited the opportunities for issuing orders 
directed toward economy. When the act 
was under consideration and before it took 
its final form, he said, it was anticipated 
that the Co-ordinator might have occasion 
to issue numerous orders directed toward 
economy in railroad operation, and that 
these might extend to details of intrastate 
service. Because of this anticipation, it 
was very carefully provided that he should 
issue no order which would have the effect 
of relieving any carrier from the opera- 
tion of the law of any state or of any 
order of any state commission until he had 
advised the state authorities that such 
order was in contemplation, and had given 
the commission or governor reasonable op- 
portunity to present views and information 
bearing upon the contemplated order, nor 
unless such order was necessary, in his 
opinion, to prevent or remove an obstruc- 
tion to or burden upon interstate commerce. 

“Before the act became law, however, 
restrictions on reduction in railroad em- 
ployment were included which greatly 
limit the practicable opportunities for the 
issuance of orders, so that no occasion for 
these prior conferences with state authori- 
ties has yet arisen. What I am now un- 
dertaking to do is to secure as thorough a 
survey as possible of the economies in 
operation which are reasonable and prac- 
ticable through unification of terminal 
operations, joint use of facilities, pooling 
of service or traffic, and otherwise through 
greater co-operation of the carriers with 
each other. In addition, I am concentrat- 
ing particularly on economies which do not 
involve saving in labor or which may 
offset it by increase in traffic.” 


He also referred to the study which the 
co-ordinator is directed to make of trans- 
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portation conditions generally with a view 
to recommending further legislation. Just 
as the states pioneered in early days in rail- 
road regulation, he said, so they are now 
pioneering in the regulation of motor 
vehicles. “Whether the time has come for 
the federal government to enter this field 
and, if so, to what extent are among the 
important questions to which I must give 
attention. In making this study I know of 
nothing more necessary than to examine 
thoroughly into what the states have al- 
ready done along these lines, and to reap 
the benefit of their experience. This I am 
endeavoring to do. My organization now 
has what I believe to be a complete record 
of the state motor-vehicle laws which have 
been enacted, and also a record of many 
which have been or are being proposed. A 
questionnaire has been sent to all of the 
state commissions to develop their experi- 
ence and views, and in addition I have a 
field representative who is interviewing 
personally some of the commissions which 
have had the most experience in motor- 
vehicle regulation. A little later I shall 
wish to confer with the committees of the 
National Association which have been 
studying these problems. 

“Some of these matters may seem to be 
local in character, but the need for greater 
uniformity and the intermingling of inter- 
state and intrastate operations often give 
ultimately a national aspect to what begins 
as a purely local problem. It is no doubt 
for this reason that federal regulation so 
often trails after state regulation. The 
fostering and protection of interstate com- 
merce which is incidental and unimportant 
at that outset grows in importance and 
sometimes becomes paramount in the end. 
Of course the need for federal regulation, 
where it develops, always brings in the at- 
tendant danger of undue centralization, a 
danger which can be counteracted only 
by utilizing state and local authorities to 
the full extent of their possibilities. I shall 
endeavor not to overlook this aspect of 
the questions which I am studying.” 


Railway Employment Increases 


The number of employees of Class I 
railways (excluding switching and termi- 
nal companies) as of the middle of the 
month of September was 1,030,090, an 
increase of 3.57 per cent as compared with 
the number in the corresponding month of 
last year, according to reports compiled 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
This was also an increase of 15,344 over 
the number reported in August, which was 
an increase of 3.48 per cent over the num- 
ber in August last year. In September 
the number of employees in the mainte- 
nance of way and structures group showed 
an increase of 5.42 per cent as compared 
with September, 1932, while the mainte- 
nance of equipment group showed an in- 
crease of 6.16 per cent and the train and 
engine service group showed an increase 
of 10.04 per cent. 


John E. Long Elected to Head 
National Safety Council 


John E, Long, superintendent of safety 
of the Delaware & Hudson, was elected 
president of the National Safety Council 
at the twenty-second annual Safety Con- 
gress and Exposition which was held at 
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Chicago on October 2-6. Mr. Long, who 
is the second railroad man to be elected 
to the presidency of this organization, has 
been active in safety matters for years. 
He has been a member of the Executive 
committee and of the board of directors 
of the National Safety Council since 1928. 
During 1928-29 he was chairman of the 
Steam Railroad section and in 1930, he was 





John E. Long 


elected vice-president for territorial coun- 
cils. Mr. Long has also been chairman of 
the Safety section of the American Rail- 
way Association, and in 1930-31, he served 
as chairman of the committee which ef- 
fected the merger of the Steam Railroad 
section of the council with the Safety 
section, A. R. A. 

Mr. Long was born on October 28, 
1883, at New Scotland, N. Y., and en- 
tered railway service in 1901 as a tele- 
grapher on the West Shore (now a part 
of the New York Central), then being 
appointed successively to the positions of 
station agent, traveling car agent, claim 
agent and assistant district claim agent. 
In 1914, he went to the Canadian National 
as safety agent at Moncton, N. B., where 
he remained until 1918, when he was made 
superintendent of safety of the Delaware 
& Hudson, which position he still holds. 


Controversy as to Transfer of B. & M. 
and Maine Central Employees Settled 


What for a time appeared as the first 
occasion for a contest over a ruling of the 
federal co-ordinator of transportation was 
removed on October 9 when Mr. Eastman 
issued Special Order No. 2 cancelling his 
Special Order No. 1, issued on July 26, 
appointing an examiner of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to take testimony 
concerning claims of employees of the 
Boston & Maine and the Maine Central 
for expenses and property losses incurred 
by them in the transfer of certain of them 
from Boston to Portland and of others 
from Portland to Boston in connection 
with a plan for consolidating accounting 
work of the two railroads. He stated 
that he had been advised by the com- 
plainants that the matter had been volun- 
tarily settled with the two railroads by 
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an agreement dated September 27. The 
railroads had contended that the action 
had been taken independent of any au- 
thority of the emergency transportation 
act, but Mr. Eastman took the position 
that the language in the law, providing 
for compensation to employees transferred 
“in carrying out the purposes” of the law, 
indicated a broad purpose that the benefits 
of economies achieved shall not be en- 
joyed by carriers without compensating 
employees for special expenses imposed 
upon them in bringing the economies to 
pass. It is understood that for a time 
some of the railroads had planned to con- 
test any order issued by the co-ordinator 
in this case on this interpretation, but that 
the railroads concerned have agreed upon 
a plan of compensation satisfactory to the 
employees involved. 


Early Approval of Bus Code Expected 


The proposed code of fair competition 
for the motor bus industry, as submitted 
by the National Association of Motor Bus 
Operators but extensively revised in con- 
ference with officials of the National Re- 
covery Administration, has been sent to 
the administrator with the approval of the 
deputy administrator, Malcolm Muir, and 
was expected to go during the week to 
General Johnson and from him to the 
President for final approval. In this form 
the code has been accepted by representa- 
tives of the association, but some changes 
might be made by the administrator or the 
President. - It provides for an average of 
48 hours a week for bus operators over a 
period of six weeks, with a maximum of 
54 hours in any one week, and minimum 
wages at not less than the rate of $12 to 
$15 per week. 


Chicago Car Foremen Elect Officers 


The Car Foremen’s Association of Chi- 
cago held its annual meeting Monday eve- 
ning, October 9, at the Bismark Hotel, 
Chicago. At the short business session, 
which preceded the general entertainment 
program provided for members of the 
association, their families and guests, the 
following officers were elected for the 
coming year: President, F. L. Kartheiser, 
mechanical inspector, Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, Chicago; first vice-president, E. 
Mazurette, car foreman, Grand Trunk 
Western, Chicago; second vice-president, 
C. O. Young, assistant chief clerk, Illinois 
Central, Chicago. Officers re-elected in- 
cluded the treasurer, C. J. Nelson, superin- 
tendent of interchange, the Chicago Car 
Interchange Bureau, and the secretary, 
George K. Oliver, passenger car foreman, 
the Alton, Chicago. 


Treasury Officers’ Annual Meeting 


The Railway Treasury Officers’ Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, on October 6-7. In addi- 
tion to committee reports, a number of 
special reports and papers were read Re- 
ports were made on investigations of the 
feasibility of establishing joint collection 
bureaus in New York and Chicago. These 
were discussed widely but there was con- 
siderable difference of opinion as to the 
value of such bureaus. Another subject 
discussed at length was the growing prac- 
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tice among banks of charging a fee of 
from 10 to 25 cents when cashing pay 
checks of employees, some members con- 
tending that it was the responsibility of 
employees to make arrangements for get- 
ting their checks cashed without charge, 
while others held that this was a problem 
to be solved by the railroads. 

The principal speaker at the convention 
was Silas H. Strawn, past-president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, who 
talked on inflation. Mr. Strawn contended 
that, because of the economic structure of 
this country, an inflationary policy would 
be even less successful than in England, 
France or Germany, and might lead to 
serious consequences. L. W. Cox, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Railway Treasury Of- 
ficers’ Association, read a paper entitled 
“Tax at Source on Dividends,” in which 
he summarized the features of Section 213 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
which provides for the withholding of a 
tax for dividend payments. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are: 
President, George H. Pabst, Jr., treasurer, 
Pennsylvania; and vice-president, C. D. 
Cowie, treasurer, Canadian National. L. 
W. Cox, assistant treasurer, Norfolk & 
Western, was re-elected secretary and 
treasurer. Three members were elected to 
the Executive committee: P. Nichols, 
treasurer, Atlantic Coast Line; R. P. 
Ahrens, assistant treasurer, New York 
Central; and J. G. Walsh, treasurer, Erie 
(re-elected). 


Pere Marquette and Employees Settle 
Labor Controversy 


Co-ordinator Eastman on October 5 an- 
nounced the settlement of ‘a controversy 
between the Pere Marquette and its shop 
and office employees, concerning the right 
of employees to organize under the pro- 
visions of the Emergency Transportation 
Act, 1933. He made public correspondence 
showing that as a result of a conference 
held in his office on October 2 in the mat- 
ter of complaints presented by the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
and the American Federation of Labor, 
Railway Employees Department, that in- 
fluence was exerted in connection with the 
formation of the so-called Pere Mar- 
quette General Office Employees Associa- 
tion and the Pere Marquette Shop Crafts 
Association, it was agreed that all em- 
ployees affected be given notices that the 
company would not interfere in any way 
with the organization of its employees. 
The notices, addressed to all mechanical 
department officers and shop craft em- 
ployees and to all officers and general 
office employees, quoted from the lan- 
guage of a statement issued by Mr. East- 
man on September 7 to the effect that 
“managements must keep their hands off, 
so far as labor organizations are con- 
cerned,” with the added statement that 
“employees may refrain from joining any 
organization if they see fit to do so.” To 
this was added: “The management of 
this company declares it to be its policy 
to conform in all respects with the law as 
summarized above by the Federal Co- 
ordinator of Transportation. In further- 
ance of this policy all employees are there- 
fore left free to join the labor organiza- 
tion of their choice, notwithstanding any- 
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thing heretofore to the contrary,” and 
the notice to office employees contained the 
further statement that “all authorizations 
to represent the general office clerical em- 
ployees heretofore submitted to the man- 
agement are hereby annulled. Within 
thirty days from the date herof, or as 
soon thereafter as practicable, a secret 
ballot will be taken, in accordance with a 
further notice to be announced, to de- 
termine the organization which, or agent 
whom, the employees desire to represent 
them.” 

Mr. Eastman wrote to John C. Shields, 
general solicitor of the company, that he 
concurred in and approved the settlement 
of the controversy that had been made. 


Sees Danger in “Public Enemy” 


Attitude Toward Carriers 


(Continued from page 535) 

are under way will give you the impression 
that so much is being attempted that the 
work is likely to end up in confusion. My 
experience has been, however, that in such 
work the time comes when the issues re- 
solve themselves and are found to be less 
complex than they at first seemed, if 
proper watch is kept for the forest instead 
of the trees. I believe that will be so in 
this case.’ 

“An excellent simile, which, however, 
raises the question—what is the ‘forest’ 
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which is to be kept in view? In plain 
English, what is to be our national con- 
cept of railroad transportation? Are our 
railroads to be private enterprises or gov- 
ernmentally operated? If privately oper- 
ated, are they to be regarded as public 
servants or public enemies? If regarded 
as public servants, are they to be encour- 
aged or permitted to render the best service 
within the capacity of their nature, and are 
they to be paid a ‘fair wage’ for their 
service? In a word—what do we really 
intend to do with them? 

“The Co-ordinator has had a good many 
years’ experience in the ‘regulation’ of our 
railroads, and it has assuredly not escaped 
his attention that the history of railroad 
regulation in the United States has been 
up to now, with very few exceptions, a his- 
tory of regulation in character far more 
punitive than remedial. It has proceeded 
upon a principle of maximum requirements 
and minimum concessions. Doubts have 
in the great majority of cases been re- 
solved against the roads. The law has 
ever been changed in the direction of 
greater ‘control’ of management. In a 
word, while it is perhaps too much to say 
that the railroad has been frankly named 
and treated as a public enemy, it has, in 
fact, been treated in the main as a sus- 
picious character, with a bad police record. 

“Whether or not the railroad has de- 
served this is a purely irrelevant question; 
it is the fact which is important. The im- 
portance of the fact lies in that no system 











Shall the size of trucks be limited by 
considerations of public safety, public 
convenience and public policy—or shall 
the strength of the pavements be the 
only test? “Strength of pavements,” 
solemnly proclaims the Federal Bureau 
of Public Roads. The American Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials will- 
ingly accepts this as final. And the op- 
erators of the big trucks throw up their 
caps and cheer. 

But in some states Mr. John Public 
has had the audacity to insist that he 
has some rights too. He has risen to 
suggest that he doesn’t give a tinker’s 
what-not about the official pronounce- 
ments of these road-building bureaus 
and associations, and that he cares still 
less about what the highwaymen think. 

“After all, I’m the poor sap who pays 
for the highways,” says John Public. 
“I’m the chap who’s going to say how 
my roads shall be used—or not used. 
If I don’t want my wife mixing up 
in a life and death competition with 
a flock of rubber-tired box cars every 
time she takes the children to town, 
then I don’t propose to stand for it. 

“You can take your juggernauts, 
build your own roads, and run ’em just 
as big as you please. But so long as 
you're using my roads, you’re going to 
play by my rules, and I don’t have to 
look to these road-building bodies to 
tell me what the rules should be either.” 

This, of course doesn’t fit in with the 
natural ambition of the road-builders 


What Size Trucks 


to spend all the tax dollars they can 
lay their hands on. It isn’t hard to 
see that if the physical strength of the 
super-highways is to be the only meas- 
ure of the size of trucks, a lot more 
highways will have to be built and re- 
built up to those super-standards. And 
what a swell road-building job that will 
be. What a perfectly delightful orgy 
of tax-spending. And this, regardless 
of the fact that much less expensive 
roadways ‘will generally serve all pur- 
poses if the over-size, road-pulverizing 
inter-city trucks are barred. 

This interference of John Public is 
also very distressing to the highway- 
men. They strenuously object to any 
restrictions on their so-called rights to 
exploit John Public’s highways. So 
when Texas, for instance, says that no 
truck can operate on the public high- 
ways with a load of more than 3% 
tons, except where the load is being 
moved from farm to market, the high- 
waymen give vent to unrestrained in- 
dignation ... 

They want the Federal Bureau of 
Public Roads to tell Texas and the rest 
of the states what size trucks John 
Public will have to put up with—and 
even how much he can tax them... 
If anything were needed to rile up the 
fighting spirit of the real taxpayers and 
the great majority of highway users, 
this latest exhibition of the colossal 
crust of the highwaymen should cer- 
tainly do it. 


From an Editorial in the St. Cloud (Minn.) 
Times and Journal-Press 
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of privately owned transportation can con- 
tinue to exist in this country under such 
a concept of its relations to the community, 
and no amount of ‘fair talk’ will avail to 
obscure that conclusion. Now if, next 
winter, we are going to follow the prece- 
dent of the last five and forty years of 
‘regulation’ of our railroads and frame our 
new statutes in that spirit, the case for 
privately owned and operated railroads is 
hopelessly lost, and we may as well resign 
ourselves to government ownership and go 
to it once and for all. 

“Tt is a change in our public and official 
‘psychology’ at least as much as a change 
of laws that is needed in this matter. Un- 
fortunately there is as yet precious little 
sign of any such change. It may be said 
that the railroads have not by their actions 
merited any such change. That, too, is 
irrelevant to the main point, and it is that 
point with which this writer is concerned. 
In what spirit are we going to legislate 
next winter? That is now the real ques- 
tion in this matter.” 


Construction 





AtcHison, TopeKA & Santa FE—A 
contract has been awarded to Frenzel 
Brothers, Chicago, for the reconstruction 
of the bridge carrying this company’s 
tracks over Ashland avenue, Chicago, this 
work being made necessary by the widen- 
ing of the street. The new structure will 
be of I-beam construction with concrete 
abutments and will have a total span of 
70 ft. with center and curb bents. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO—PENNSYLVANIA.— 
The St. Clair County (Ill.) highway de- 
partment is contemplating the construction 
of a reinforced concrete viaduct to carry 
Kingshighway boulevard over the tracks 
of these companies between Washington 
Park, IIll., and Fairmont City. The via- 
duct, which will cost about $100,000, will 
be 44 ft. wide and will include 10 spans 
of 60 ft. each, 


ErieE—LeHIGH VALLEY.—An order di- 
recting that the structure carrying Pennsyl- 
vania avenue over the Erie and the Lehigh 
Valley tracks in Waverly, Tioga county, 
N. Y., shall be reconstructed has been 
adopted by the New York Public Service 
Commission. The estimated cost of the 
work is about $25,000. The commission’s 
order required the Erie to prepare the 
plans and carry out the work. 


NorTHERN Paciric.— This company is 
now engaged in making preliminary sur- 
veys for a proposed line to the site of 
the Grand Coulee dam on the Columbia 
river, which forms part of a proposed 
water power and irrigation project for 
the development of the Columbia basin. 
The proposed line would extend from 
Coulee, Wash., on the Northern Pacific 
to the head of the Grand Coulee, just 
above the site of the proposed dam and 
would cost approximately $750,000. This 
survey has been made at the request of 
proponents of the Grand Coulee project, 
and no decision to build the line has yet 
been made. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 








LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue Lourstana & ARKANSAS is in- 
quiring for three locomotives of the 2-8-2 
type. 


Tue NortHerN Paciric has requested 
bids for the immediate construction of 12 
passenger locomotives. The locomotives 
will be of the 4-8-4, or Northern, type, 
and each will have a tractive power, in- 
cluding booster, of 82,600 lb.; the tenders 
will have a capacity of 27 tons of coal 
and 20,000 gal. of water. The total weight 
of each locomotive, including the tender, 
will be 855,000 Ib. and the overall length 
will be 108 ft. These locomotives will be 
used to haul the North Coast Limited be- 
tween Jamestown, N. D., and Missoula, 
Mont., a distance of 904 miles, without 
change. To prepare for the operation of 
these locomotives, it will be necessary for 
the railroad to make substantial improve- 
ments in fixed property in the district in 
which they are to operate. The total es- 
timated expenditure for the locomotives 
and these improvements will be approxi- 
mately $1,750,000. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue ALASKA RAILROAD, reported in the 
Railway Age of September 16 as inquiring 
for ten dump cars and ten ballast coal cars, 
has given an order for ten 25-yd. Western 
drop door air dump cars to the Western 
Wheeled Scraper Company and an order 
for ten 50-ton ballast cars to the Pacific 
Car & Foundry Company. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue NorroLtk & WESTERN is in the mar- 
ket for 10,000 tons of 131-Ib. steel rail. 


Tue Toronto, Hamitton & BurFFALo 
has placed an order for 1,500 tons of 105- 
lb. rail with the Algoma Steel Company 
according to announcement of President 
F. E. Williamson, who said this completed 
the rail requirements of the New York 
Central lines and its allied and affiliated 
companies for the year. 


TuHeE Cuicaco, Burtincton & QuINcy 
has ordered six 65-ft. girder spans, total- 
ing 250 tons, for two bridges at Denver, 
Colo., from the McClintic-Marshall Cor- 
poration. This road has also ordered a 101- 
ft. through-girder span and an I-beam 
span, about 40 ft. long, from the American 
Bridge Company. The latter spans, which 
are for a bridge near Gregory, Mo., total 
140 tons. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WEstT- 
ERN.—The Gould Storage Battery Com- 
pany, Depew, N. Y., will furnish one set 
of Gould Armored Kathanode batteries for 
use on an oil-electric locomotive recently 
bought by the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western from the American Locomotive 
Company. A previous order for three 
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battery equipments was furnished by this 
company for locomotives on the same rail- 
road. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA has put to work 
recently 1,000 men, in addition to the 
10,000 which were added since June 1, as 
was announced in the Railway Age of 
September 9. Many others who were on 
part-time employment have had their work- 
ing hours extended. Part of the additional 
employees are in the transportation service 
operating trains required for increased 
traffic; others are at work on the roadbed, 
and some are in shop work. 


Supply Trade 





K. C. Gardner, after an extended 
leave of absence has resumed his duties as 
vice-president in charge of sales of the 
Greenville Steel Car Company, Green- 
villé, Pa. J. T. Brennan continues in 
charge of miscellaneous sales. 


W. H. Elliott, formerly signal engineer 
of the New York Central, Buffalo and 
East, has been appointed publicity repre- 
sentative of the Union Switch & Signal 
Company and the General Railway Sig- 
nal Company, with office at 347 Madison 
avenue, New York City. Mr. Elliott suc- 
ceeds the late Henry M. Sperry. A sketch 
of Mr. Elliott’s career was published in 
the Railway Age of September 9, page 384. 


Herbert C. Ryding, since 1894 con- 
nected with iron and steel interests, now 
comprehended in the subsidiary companies 
of the United States Steel Corporation 
and since 1907 with the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Company, Birmingham, 
Ala., in which company he succeeded as 
president in February, 1930, will retire on 
October 15 under the pension rules of the 
United States Steel Corporation. The 
Finance Committee of the Corporation has 
recommended that Robert Gregg, vice- 
president of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Company, be elected to the presi- 
dency of that company to succeed Mr. 
Ryding. Mr. Ryding was born at Lyming- 
ton, Hampshire, England, receiving his 
university training at Heidelberg, Ger- 
many. He entered the steel industry 
with Townsend, Wood & Company, South 
Wales and in 1885 came to America and 
was associated with A. J. Moxham, op- 
erating rolling mills at Birmingham and 
at Louisville. Mr. Ryding later was trans- 
ferred to the Johnstown Steel Company, 
Johnstown, Pa., subsequently serving at 
Lorain, Ohio, as superintendent and in 1907 
went with the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Company as assistant to the vice- 
president, being advanced to the vice-presi- 
dency on June 1, 1917, and later to the 
presidency. 

Robert Gregg was born 48 years ago 
at Atlanta, Ga. He attended Georgia 
School of Technology and was graduated 
from Cornell University. In August 1907 
he began his business career with the At- 
lanta Steel Company of Alabama, remain- 
ing with that company and its successor 
until August, 1932, when he resigned to 
go as vice-president of the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Company. 
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Financial 





AtcuHison, TopeKA & Santa Fe.—Aban- 
donment—The Gulf Colorado & Santa Fe 
and the Texas & Gulf have been author- 
ized by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to abandon a branch line extending 
from Gary, Tex., southwesterly to a point 
near Gribsby, 27.2 miles. The latter 
company has also been authorized to aban- 
don operation under trackage rights over 
0.4 mile of the line of the Houston East 
& West Texas, a Southern Pacific subsid- 
iary, in Timpson, Tex. 


CHESAPEAKE & On10.—A bandonment.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to abandon a line 
extending from a point near Logan, Ohio, 
to Monday Creek Jct., 8.6 miles. 


Cuicaco, Buritincton & QuINcy.— 
Abandonment.—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commiss‘on 
for authority to abandon a branch line 
from Yutan, Neb., to Allis, 4.87 miles. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PaciFic— 
Abandonment.—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to abandon the line of the 
White & Black River from Brinkley, Ark., 
to Newport, 53 miles, and a branch from 
Wyville, Ark., to Gregory, 5.9 miles. 


ILtinois CENTRAL.—A bandonment,—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to abandon a line 
extending from Jeffries Mine, Ill, to a 
‘ junction with the Chicago & Eastern IIli- 
nois near Johnston City, 2.5 miles, and to 
abandon operation under trackage rights 
over the C. & E. I. between said junction 
and Johnston City, 1.5 miles. 


LovuISIANA SOUTHERN.—Bonds.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this company to extend from Septem- 
ber 1, 1931 to September 1, 1941, the 
maturity date of $1,000,000 of 6 per cent 
first mortgage refunding bonds, the holders 
of practically all the bonds having as- 
sented to the plan. 


LoutsvitLE & NaSsHvILLE.—Abandon- 
ment.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon its branch lines between 
Fort Estill, Ky., and Lancaster, 24 miles, 
and between Napier Junction, Tenn., and 
Napier, 11 miles. 


MorrIstOwN & Erte.—R. F. C. Loan.— 
This company has withdrawn its applica- 
tion to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration for a loan of $150,000. 


SANTA Fe, SAN Juan & NortTHERN.— 
R. F. C. Loan Denied.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has de- 
nied approval of the receiver’s application 
for a loan of $50,000 from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation for rehabilitation 
purposes. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Acquisition—The 
Southern Pacific Railroad has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to acquire control of the Tuc- 
son & Nogales by purchase of its 660 
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shares of stock from the Southern Pa- 
cific Company. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last Last 
F Oct. 10 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 40.74 38.35 22.38 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway Be ag 68.30 67.16 60.24 


Dividends Declared 


_ Kansas City, St. Louis & Chicago.—Pre- 
ferred, $1.50, quarterly, payable November 1 to 
holders of record October 20. 

Northern R. R. of New Hampshire.—$1.50, 
— pee October 31, to holders of 
record Ostober 6. 

Piedmont & Northern.—75c, quarterly; Extra, 
$3.00, both payable October 10 to holders of 
record September 30. 

_ Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac.—7 Per 
Cent Guaranteed, $3.50, semi-annually; 6 Per 
Cent Guaranteed, $3.00, semi-annually, both 
payable November 1 to holders of record 
October 31. 

Warren.—Guaranteed, $1:75, quarterly, payable 
October 16 to holders of record October 6. 


Railway 
Officers 


EXECUTIVE 


J. D. Mortimer has been elected chair- 
man of the board of the Illinois Terminal 
Railroad System, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, replacing J. F. Fogarty. 





H. F. Lambert has been appointed 
vice-president and general manager of the 
Great Western, with headquarters at Den- 
ver, Colo., to succeed E. R. Griffin, 
deceased. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


C. A. Peterson, assistant to the comp- 
troller of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific, has been promoted to 
auditor of expenditures, with headquarters 
as before at Chicago, to succeed E. P. 
Willey, deceased. 


C. F. DeWitt, assistant secretary of 
the Illinois Terminal Railroad System, has 
been elected secretary with headquarters 
as before at Chicago, to succeed J. F. 
Holmes. H. E. Johnson, assistant comp- 
troller, has been elected treasurer, to suc- 
ceed A. J. Berta, and will also assume 
the duties of assistant secretary to replace 
Mr. DeWitt. 


OPERATING 


S. F. Ayler has been appointed assist- 
ant trainmaster on the Joplin division of 
the Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at 
Pittsburg, Kan. 


A. F. Winkel has been appointed train- 
master of the North Texas district of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas of Texas, with 
headquarters at Denison, Tex. 


Tracy Lynn, assistant to general mana- 
ger on the Illinois Terminal, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly-created position of 
superintendent of transportation, with head- 
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quarters as before at St. Louis, Mo., and 
his former position has been abolished. 


T. F. Gardner, superintendent of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas, with headquarters 
at Muskogee, Okla., has been appointed su- 
perintendent of transportation, with head- 
quarters as Denison, Tex., succeeding O. 
W. Campbell, who has been assigned to 
other duties. C. W. Watts, superintendent 
of the Northwestern district, with head- 
quarters at Wichita Falls, Tex., has been 
transferred to the Southern district in the 
same position, with headquarters at Musko- 
gee, Okla., replacing Mr. Gardner, and F. 
H. Schaller has been appointed superinten- 
dent of the Northwestern district with 
headquarters at Wichita Falls, succeeding 
Mr. Watts. 


MECHANICAL 


Otto Jabelmann, who has been appoint- 
ed assistant general superintendent motive 
power and machinery in charge of the car 
department of the Union Pacific System, 
with headquarters at Omaha, Neb., has 
been connected with the Union Pacific for 
27 years. He was born on July 24, 1890, 
at Cheyenne, Wyo., and entered the serv- 
ice of the Union Pacific as a caller at 
Cheyenne on September 22, 1906. Subse- 
quently, Mr. Jabelmann served as an ap- 
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prentice, machinist helper, machinist and 
assistant enginehouse foreman at Cheyenne, 
general foreman at Laramie, Wyo., ma- 
chinist at North Platte, Neb., and engine- 
house foreman and district foreman at 
Cheyenne. On August 1, 1925, he was 
promoted to superintendent of shops at the 
same point, and on January 1, 1929, he was 
transferred to Omaha. He was holding 
the latter position at the time of his recent 
appointment. Mr. Jabelmann’s service with 
the Union Pacific has been continuous 
except for the period from May to August, 
1917, when he was a machinist on the 
Southern Pac?fic at San Francisco, Cal. 


OBITUARY 


Arthur G. Baker, who retired in 1915 
as division engineer on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific, with headquar- 
ters at Lewistown, Mont., died at Los 
Angeles, Cal., on September 14. 


Tables of Revenues and Expenses of Railways 
begin on next left-hand page 
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OBSOLETE 
POWER 


One out of every five steam locomotives is 
awaiting classified repairs. More serviceable 
locomotives will soon be needed to handle 
increasing traffic. @ Repairing the old ones will 
simply perpetuate obsolete designs incapa- 
ble of efficient and economical operation, 


regardless of how much you spend on them. 
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RAILWAY AGE 


20 


Comfort...Speed...On-Time Runs 
of thee Twentieth Century Limited 
Require BOOSTER POWER 


Nothing has been left undone in giv- 
ing the “Twentieth Century Limited” 
every luxury and every mechanical 
facility to promote comfort and speed. 








Among the important factors in ob- 
taining these essentials is The Loco- 
motive Booster. 

There is no jerking, no taking of 
slack as the “Century” pulls out of a 
station. The start is almost impercep- 
tible. Smoothly, yet rapidly, the train 
accelerates until the engineer shuts-off 
the Booster, turning the work over 
entirely to the main engine. 

For those traveling on this famous 
train the Booster promotes riding 





comfort. It helps maintain the fast 
operating schedule. Even though the 
“Century” encounters few grades, the 
Booster pays its way in good-will, in 
on-time runs and in the economical lo- 
comotive operation it makes possible. 
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October 14, 1933 RAILWAY AGE 21 

















We Have Tried Them All! 














THERE’S MORE TO SECURITY ARCHES THAN JUST BRICK 





As part of its service to the: railroads, the American Arch 
Company, for 25 years, has experimented constantly to im- 


prove Arch Brick material and design. 


Metallic reenforced Arches; air-induction Arches; light- 
weight materials; unusual mixes including non-refractory 
materials—all of these and many more have been carefully 


considered and their merits weighed. 


American Arch Company is constantly conducting research 
and experiment in its policy of leaving no stone unturned to 
supply American railroads with the finest of Locomotive 


Arches. 





AMERICAN ARCH CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Locomotive Combustion 
Refractory Specialists wa eequewune Specialists » » » 


HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 
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October 14, 1933 


RAILWAY AGE 22 








HIS Elesco feed water heater was not bought 
merely because we said it would save 12 to 15 per 
cent of the fuel costs of this locomotive; 
nor because we said it was the best locomotive feed 
water heater on the market; 
nor because the heater has a minimum loss of heat 
transfer; 
nor because the pump operates with a minimum of 
steam consumption— 


NO! 


It was bought because of actual performance records. 

It was bought because it had demonstrated itself on 
almost 4,000 locomotives. 

It was bought because this was in itself a very good 
reason for standardizing on the Elesco feed water 
heater. 

WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, INC. 


60 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 


Peoples Gas Building 
CHICAGO 


Canada: THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY, LIMITED, Montreal 


Superheaters—Feed Water Heaters—Exhaust Steam Injectors—Superheated Steam Pyrometers—American Throttles. 
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DIESEL 
LOCOMOTIVES 




















1h ALLL, 


RAILWAY AGE . 23 


300 H. P 
Total Weight 
131,000 Ib 
Tractive Power, Starting 


39,300 Ib. 


Tue Alco Diesel Locomotive is much more than just 
another Oil-Electric. 


Designed and built by an organization which has been 
cooperating with railway officials on locomotive design 
almost since railroads were new, it naturally followed that 
the fullest consideration was given to the railroad man’s 


operating and maintenance problems. 


Therefore, when considering this new class of motive 


power, do not overlook ease of operation and maintenance. 


These are important and attractive features of the Alco 


Diese! Locomotive. 


American Locomotive Company 
30 Church Street New York N.Y. 


600 H. P 
= Total Weight 
200,000 Ib. 
Tractive Power, Starting, 
60,000 ib 
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STAY BOLTS 
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Staybolts get a lot of abuse. The weaving of the boiler, the expansion of 





the firebox and a constant vibration under tensile stress combine to produce exceptional fatigue. 


» In 


addition, corrosion is a constant source of trouble. » » » Now, thanks to many years of metallurgical 


research, Republic has perfected staybolt materials that possess all the qualities needed in 


service. » » » Corrosion-resistance, added strength and toughness are all found in 
Agathon alloy staybolis. » » » Service has proved their superiority. Specify them. 
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